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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Government have been successful in convicting the 
first two members of the Fenian brotherhood who 

were placed upon their trial. The evidence against them 
furnished overwhelming proof of the treasonable conspiracy 
in which they were engaged, although it is only right to say 
that they were not shown to have lent themselves to 
Mr. O’Keefe’s sanguinary schemes for the wholesale assassi- 
nation of landlords and priests. Their guilt was, however, 
quite sufficient to justify the sentences which were passed 
upon them. Absurd as was the plot to which they had 
become parties, it was well calculated, if it had attained the 
most partial and momentary success, to inflict serious 
injury both upon the British Empire in general and upon 
Ireland in particular. Indeed, it has already inflicted 
serious injury upon Ireland by creating a sense of insecurity 
and alarm, and by thus discouraging those investments 
and applications of capital which are absolutely essential to 
the prosperity of the country, For complicity in an 
enterprise which could have had no other result than to 
involve their native land in bloodshed and disaster, a 
prolonged term of penal servitude is by no means too 
severe a punishment. It is one far more lenient than 
would have been inflicted in any other European country ; 
and if the forbearance which has been displayed towards the 
culprits be in part due to a conviction of our own,strength 
and of their weakness, it does not the less reflect credit 
upon the humane administration of our laws. The public 
interest has been in some degree diverted from the trials 
of Luby and O’Leary by the investigations into the 
management of the Richmond Bridewell from which 
Stephens made his escape. Pending the inquiries which are 
in progress, Mr. Marquis, the governor, and Meagher, the 
chief warder, have been suspended from the exercise of 
their functions. It does not appear whether they are 
accused of conniving at the evasion of the Fenian leader ; 
but the carelessness with which they must have discharged 
their duties sufficiently warrants the step which has been 
taken. Carelessness and indifference to the safe custody of 
the prisoners does not, however, seem to have been confined 
to the officers of the Bridewell. The Board of Superin- 
tendence were distinctly warned that the warder or watch- 
man Byrne, who is now in custody on the charge of assisting 
Stephens to escape, was a totally unfit person to receive an 
appointment in the prison. But notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the Inspector-General of Prisons, they 
persisted in placing him in a position which enabled him 
to release any who might work on his sympathies or appeal 
effectually to his self-interest. It is clear that there is 
sougething very moh amiss in a Si tap under which such 





wrong-headed obstinacy—or worse—cou!d gain its own way, 

and that it is necessary to take measures for depriving the 

local authorities of a power which they have so grossly 

abused. In the meantime the security of the remaining 

prisoners has been amply provided for by their transfer to 
Kilmainham gaol, where watch and ward is kept over them 
by an adequate body of troops and of constabulary. No 

reason has yet been shown for doubting the fidelity of either 

of these forces. But the discovery of an elaborate revo- 

lutionary plan on the person of a clerk in the office of a 
Crown-prosecutor scarcely permits us to doubt that the 
Fenian poison has spread in many quarters which one would 
have supposed tolerably safe from infection. Even those 
who are unwilling to indulge vague and sweeping suspicions 
have had their confidence in the inferior grades of Irish 
officials shaken by this incident and by the escape of 
Stephens ; and even if it had ever been questionable, it 
must now be considered perfectly certain that the Govern- 
ment did not interfere one moment too soon to arrest the 
ramifications of a conspiracy which may not be more 
formidable, but has been decidedly more mischievous, than 
was at first supposed by the general public. 


The Central Committee for relieving the sufferers by the 
cotton famine has closed its labours. The pauperism of 
Lancashire has now fallen to what may be considered its 
ordinary level. The mills of that county are once more at 
work, and trade and industry have resumed their normal 
condition after a period of unexampled trial and distress. 
It is impossible to look back upon the period over which 
the labours of the Committee have extended without a 
profound feeling of thankfulness and pride. Few looked 
forward to the stoppage of our greatest national industry with- 
out the most alarming apprehensions. Though we knew that 
the spread of education and of more intimate relations between 
different classes had afforded us a strong guarantee for the 
preservation of order, no one could or did feel sure that the 
pressure of starvation might not prove too much for the 
most peaceful population. On the other hand, it seemed 
almost impossible that so great a crisis could be met with- 
out extensive Government grants, involving their usual 
deleterious effects upon the character and the self-reliant 
spirit of those amongst whom they are expended. But 
these not unreasonable apprehensions have signally failed of 
realization. The working classes of Lancashire bore up 
against sufferings, for which they were in no way responsible, 
in a manner that may, without exaggeration, be described as 
heroic. The public trangpill) never once in peril. 
Private charity displayedgnm_an unexampled scale proved 
an adequate supplement to th» poor-rates. The upper 
classes did their duty manfully to their poorer brethren ; 
and with Lord Derby at their head, sa a system for 
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the distribution of relief which worked almost without a 
hitch, and certainly with the most complete success. With 
very little interference from the Government, and that 
chiefly in the way of removing obstacles to local action, the 
exigences of the case were fully met, and Lancashire has 
emerged from her season of trial stronger, healthier, and 
more united for having undergone it. The gratitude of the 
whole nation is due to those by whom so great a result has 





been attained. The Earl of Derby has added another to | 
the many claims which he already possessed upon the — 
gratitude and respect of England ; and it may be said of © 
every member, both of the Central Executive and of the 


local relief committees, that they have deserved well of their 
country. We are glad to see that the invaluable services of 
Mr. Maclure, the hon. secretary of the Central Executive are 
to be acknowledged by a suitable testimonial. 


Our troubles in Bhootan are not at anend. It is true 
that we have signed a treaty of peace with the Deb-Rajah. 
But this potentate is as far from being absolute master in 
his nominal dominions as is the Tycoon of Japan. A powerful 
chief, Tongro Penlow, who is said to have been the real 
author of the war, has intimated his intention to act on his 
own account ; and, according to the latest advices, two 
sepoy regiments have been despatched to Dewangiri in order 
to hold him in check. We shall be compelled to incur the 
expense, trouble, and loss of life necessary to bring him 
to reason ; and, after we have done all this, it seems very 
uncertain whether we shall have done more than pave the 
way for another war. The arrangement made by Colonel 
Bruce with the Deb-Rajah is one of a most unsatisfactory 
kind. ‘The Dooars are to be ceded to us, and will have to 
be occupied in force. 
increase our annual stipend or tribute to the Bhooteas, it 
is not improbable that this may be accepted, both by them 
and the neighbouring tribes, as a confession of our weakness, 
and as an encouragement to aggression. The only thifg 
that seems certain, amidst the general confusion, is that an 
enormous expenditure is going on, either in maintaining 
our expeditionary force, or in constructing roads to facilitate 
their operations. We cannot help thinking that, from first 
to last, our invasion of Bhootan has been a mi-take ; and, 
undoubtedly, the manner in which it has been conducted 
has reflected anything but credit on the Indian Govern- 
ment. 


The Chilian Minister at Paris has replied to the recent 
circular of M. Bermudez de Castro by a note which places 
in a very strong and odious light the high-handed conduct 
of Spain towards the South American Republic. He 
shows that M. Tavira strictly followed the instructions 
which he had received from the Narvaez Ministry, in 
demanding a certain definite form of apology or explan- 
ation from the Chilian Government; that that form was 
accepted, and that the required apology was given in 
accordance with it. New instructions were no doubt 
subsequently sent out, directing the Spanish Envoy to 
make increased demands. But he very properly thought, 
the Chilian Government thought, and the Cabinet of Madrid 
ought to have thought, that the matter was settled by 
the concession he had already obtained. No Government 
acting in good faith, or having the slightest regard for 
its own character, would think of raising its terms after the 
party to whom they were offered had unconditionally 
accepted them. Yet this is what O’Donnell and _ his 


_the discharge of the crew. 


United States are not equally fettered by precedent, and 
may not be unwilling to pay off some long-standing scores 
against Spain by protecting the Chilians. 

When the news of the arrival of the Shenandoah at 
Liverpool reached the United States, it caused, as might 
have been expected, a renewal of the newspaper outcry 
against England. We are now so used to be threatened 
that we did not, it is true, take much heed of the warnings 
which we received, as to the probable consequences of 
letting Captain Waddell and his crew remain at liberty. 
But we are glad to see that Mr. Seward, if we may judge 
from the language of his usual organ in the press, takes a 
calmer and more sensible view of the subject. The New 
York Times admits that the United States Government 
have no ground for demanding the surrender of the crew of 
the Shenandoah. By accepting the transfer of the vessel as 
a man-of-war of the late Confederate States, they were, in 
the opinion of the editor (who is, no doubt, the mouthpiece 
of the Foreign Secretary) precluded from complaining of 
We may, therefore, safely 


assume that our conduct in this matter will not exercise an 


Moreover, as we have agreed to | lek 
| ments are tendered, we cannot help noticing the care which 





colleagues have done ; and it must be confessed that their | 


subsequent conduct has been, and continues to be, quite of 
@ piece with their first step. We fear that all hope of a 
aap settlement of the dispute must be abandoned. 

ere is reason to believe that the Emperor Napoleon has 
not thought fit to support the remonstrances of the Earl of 
Clarendon ; and, under these untoward circumstances, the 
official gazette has been directed to announce that, so far 
from agreeing to refer the matter to arbitration, Spain will 
not even accept the mediation of a neutral Power. It is 
plain that nothing short of armed intervention on the part 
of one of the great Powers will prevent the bombardment 
s Ao. wea Indeed, it is not improbable that this may 
October Jast, Admiral Paréja formally declined to 
attention to the remotistrané’s of the English Minister 
against a measure so destructive to the commerce and the 
property of neutrals. England could scarcely interfere 
after suffering patiently all the injury inflicted on her trade 
by the Federal blockade of the Confederate coast. But the 


ready taken place ; because, so long ago as the 12th | 
pay any | 





unfavourable influence on our relations with the Government 
of the United States, nor do we suppose that it will materially 
increase the popular irritation against us. The possession of 
the vessel will flatter the vanity and pride of the people, and 
a little reflection will convince them that her captain would 
have been a very inconvenient and troublesome prisoner. 
In the meantime, we are glad to receive the assurance of 
Mr. Seward that our manifestations of sympathy and con- 
dolence on the murder of Mr. Lincoln have not been lost 
upon either the President or the nation. But, although we 
fully appreciate the cordiality with which his acknowledg- 


he takes to point out the fuct that these expressions of 
British sympathy and goodwill “ were only a part of similar 
manifestations of the same feelings which occurred in every 
part of the globe.” No doubt the remark is perfectly 
correct, but we scarcely understand why it was made, unless 
is were intended as an intimation that there is nothing 
special or peculiar in the relations between England and the 
United States—that they are, in fact, as completely as any 
other nations, foreign to each other. For our own part, we 
have never doubted it ; but those who dream of an alliance 
between the two countries founded on community of origin, 
language, and race, may gather, both from what Mr. Seward 
says and from what he does not say, that considerations of 
so sentimental a character have little weight on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 








THE CONSERVATIVE PAST AND FUTURE, 


Prarin speaking of plain truths is the mild way in which 
acrid people express their practice of uttering the most sharp 
and bitter attacks upon their neighbours. It is, as we-all 
know, an exceedingly disagreeable process to endure, intensified 
if the plain truths really are true. Everybody is the better of 
it, however, provided only he can keep his temper under the 
operation. And, indeed, it is clear that people ought to be 
profoundly grateful to those who render them the service of 
mentioning to them their secret failings, and pointing out the 
consequences of their blunderings. Self-improvement is im- 
possible without self-knowledge, and if self-knowledge does not 
come from within, it is most desirable it should come from 
without. This inestimable service has been rendered to the 
Tory party during the last week by Mr. Bright. He has been 
to them that beneficent power which Burns invoked, that we 
might have the gift of seeing ourselves as others see us. 
Mr. Bright also, as a Quaker, is professionally plain in speech 
and in dealing. He has therefore spoken his truths with a 
perfect candour and simplicity. He has not extenuated a 
single fault, nor failed to point the moral of a single folly. 
He has, with the most entire absence of tenderness or circum- 
locution, informed the Conservative party of what the pnblie 
and posterity will think of their conduct during the last half 
century. Now this, it need not be remarked, gives them an 
immense advantage. It enables them to sit as a jury on their 
own conduct, guided in their deliberation by a quite impartial 
charge from the presiding judge. It puts it in their power to 
bring in a verdict against themselves of wilful imbecility or 
malicious prejudice. They could not help being wiser and 
better men for passing through such an ordeal if they would 
frankly submit themselves to it. They would make a fresh 
start in life, enlightened by the clear perception of all their 
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past mistakes, and informed in advance of what history will 
say of their errors. 


ungrateful to the gentleman who has rendered them this 
incalculable service. 


It is, however, pretty obvious that Mr. Bright has done 
nothing more than state facts. It is a fact that the Conserva- 


Corn Laws, and of the Test and Corporation Acts, and that 


teaching, or by removal of the taxes on printed matter. 


Yet, strange to say, their organs are | 


| 


} 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 


Herald, indeed, declares that this accusation is false as to its | 


chief items, for that Sir Robert Peel was the author of Catholic 
Emancipation and of Corn-Law Repeal. 


his party, and in carrying the latter he was disowned by 
them. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, the Protection cham- 
pions, can no more take credit for Sir Robert Peel as a free- 
trader than they could for Mr. Cobden, seeing that, with the 
utmost bitterness, they opposed both. So the undeniable 
fact being, that the party has, during the past, taken for its 
distinctive policy the policy of resistance to every change, the 
question is whether it will coutinue that policy or not. 

It is not difficult for unconcerned spectators to see that, if it 
does continue its attitude of mere resistance, it can have no 
better success than has marked its previous efforts. By no 
possibility can it make society stand still. It cannot throw the 
mass of the population back into ignorance; it cannot hinder 
them, being instructed, from claiming and obtaining their right 
to have an influence in the affairs of their country. Con- 
fessedly, the Conservatives cannot restore the course of legisla- 
tion which they struggled to perpetuate, but which they were 
forced to see gradually uprooted. Nay, they even go so far as 
to say that they do not desire to revert to that ancient system. 
But can they, with any better show of reason, maintain now 
a policy resisting every further change? Do they not let 
judgment pass against it, when they confess that resistance 
was wrong in former years? Do they not lay themselves open 
to the fatal retort, that as we are not stationary now, we need 
changes still, and that if resistance to every change heretofore 
has been proved to have been wrong, sach indiscriminate resist- 
ance nowadays must be equally wrong. 

This is so plain, indeed, that we may assume that the Con- 
servative policy will, in spite of the soreness caused by Mr. 
Bright’s unsparing impeachment of it, be materially modified 
in deference to the force of the facts which that gentleman so 
strongly set before the party. There will no longer be a dogged 
resistance to progress as a matter of principle. There will be 
an acknowledgment that progress is proper and needful, but 
exception will be taken to the details of the progress their 
adversaries may propose. And this, no doubt, is so far a very 
proper function of an opposition. But then, such a course 
involves that they must have something of their own to pro- 
pose. It will not do to say, put us in office, and then see what 
we will do. No party ever received national confidence on 
these terms. It can only be put in office on the ground that it 
has a policy which the nation approves. Now we are assuming 
that the Conservatives are to take the line not of resistance to 
everything, but of resistance to the Government measure, 
because of its being an unsuitable method of carrying out a 
principle in which they agree, It follows that they must 
themselves propose, in outline at least, the plan which they 
are prepared to recommend as more suitable. 

These considerations demonstrate that if the Conservative 
party is to avoid that horn of the dilemma which lies in their 
objection to progress on principle, they will be driven upon the 
other horn, which requires them to propose a system of prac- 
tical progress of their own. The consequence will be, that we 
shall see at-the same time with the Government Reform Bill 
the idea of a Tory Reform Bill, between which the choice of 
the country will lie. And the idea will be all the more easy 
and complete because it has already been put in shape in an 
actual bill. Lord Derby’s last Government so far anticipated 
Mr. Bright’s strictures, that it abandoned the ancient theories 
of the party, and actually brought in a Reform Bill of its 
own. Nor was this merely a nominal or “lateral” piece 
of work. It proposed to give the suffrage to every depo- 
sitor in a savings-bank to the amount of £50. In the 
three kingdoms there are a million and a half of depositors 
in savings-banks, besides all who have accounts with the 
new Post Office Banks, and though we do not know how 
many have deposited sums above £50, we know that, on 
the whole, they have forty millions at their credit, so that 


| 














the number with sums above £50 must be very considerable. 
It is clear that such a franchise, however open to objection 
on the ground of liability to be used for the creation of 
faggot votes, is no mere sham in the direction of extension. 
And therefore it will not be at all inconsistent with the recent 


| precedent of the party if it should bid for power on the 


tive party has opposed every one of the great improvements in | footing of offering a very substantial Reform Bill of its own. 


our social and political condition which this age has witnessed. | Nor let it be forgotten that during the late election many of 


There is no denying the assertion that they opposed Catholic | 
Emancipation, Reform of the Representation, Repeal of the | 


the leaders of the party expressed their adherence to the 
principle of that measure, and their desire to see it re- 


- introduced. 
they were hostile to the education of the people either by direct | 


The | 


The Conservatives, however, have this-advantage, that they 
do not need to show their hand till their opponents have 
played. It will be open to them to take the line of offering either 


_@ more liberal or a more restricted measure than Earl Russell 


But Sir Robert only | does, when the nature of that measure is known. They may 


forced the former measure down the very reluctant throats of | 


bid either for the support of Mr. Lowe, or for that of Mr, 
Bright. It will be puzzling to them, and interesting to the 
public, to know which they will select. But it is not very 
difficult to see that there is only one combination which will 
give them a chance of returning to power. If Earl Russell 
proves too timid, he will damp his own supporters, and detach 
those who are committed to stronger measures. These, allied 
with the Conservatives, would form a body containing all the 
discipline of the latter, with all the energy of the former. 
Against such a coalition the dispirited old Whigs would have 
small chance. But if, on the other hand, Earl Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone propose a measure which will come up to the 
expectations of their adherents of the Bright and Forster 
school, they will be able to set at nought any Conservative 
coquettings with their feeble brethren. In the first place, the 
Lowes and Horsmans will think seriously before they renounce 
the name and the chances of Liberalism to become mere meme 
bers of the Tory party. In the second place, even if they could 
make up their minds to that step, a dissolution on a strong 
Bill would rouse an excitement in the country which would 
send the present Government back to power with added force. 
It would recall the old Reform feeling, and bring the unen- 
franchised into play, whose feelings would operate irresistibly 
on the lowest class of the existing voters. The Liberals would 
unquestionably be the popular party, and the popular party in 
a time of excitement must win. Such are the possibilities 
which lie before the contending aspirants for power in the 
approaching struggle—on both sides a delicate game, in which 
a blunder may be irretrievable. Happily, however, England 
does not depend on party tactics, and it is comfortable to 
reflect that if either party irretrievably blunders, it will only 
have the effect of letting in the other with a better measure for 
the nation. 








AUSTRIA. 


Tue Emperor of Austria will open the Hungarian Diet at 
Pesth in the course of next week. The result of the negotia- 
tions and deliberations which will then commence is of great 
importance, not only to the countries more immediately con- 
cerned, but to the whole of Europe. Upon them will mainly 
depend the reconstruction or dismemberment of an empire 
which has been and which may again become an important 
member of the political system of our continent. That a crisis 
of such importance is regarded with something like indifference 
by other nations may seem, but is not really, surprising. Austria 
has, in times past, done everything to repel and nothing to 
attract the sympathies of foreigners. She is principally known 
as the impersonation of stupid, bigoted absolutism; as the 
oppressor of nationalities, and as the most consistent and 
obstinate representative of those political ideas or prejudices 
which were embodied in the Holy Alliance. Strictly speaking, 
she is and has been no worse than either Russia or Prussia; 
but her misdeeds have been more flagrant, and they have 
seemed more odious from the imbecility of her councils and the 
misfortunes which they have entailed. Neither a wicked man nora 
wicked government ever seems so bad as when folly has been 
added to crime. Now their best friends cannot deny that the 
successive sovereigns and ministers who have held sway in 
Vienna have long been distinguished by a total incapacity for 
reading or understanding the signs and tendencies of their 
time; that they have blindly opposed themselves to the march 
of events with exactly the degree of success which might have 
been expected ; and that they have done absolutely nothing to 
prevent, and much to cause, the state of general confusion in 
which the affairs of the empire are now involved, The 
difficulties with which Francis Joseph veg aa ae have now 
to contend are nothing more than na consequences 
of a long course of wrong doing; and although we willingly 
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admit that the Emperor has of late years shown a laudable 
desire to retrace many of the false steps which marked the 
commencement of his reign, we cannot give him credit for 


much skill or sagacity in the measures which he has adopted | 


for the purpose. ‘The first part of his reign was spent under 
the guidance of Prince Schwarzenburg in a simultaneous 
attempt to force the various nationalities into one consolidated 
empire, and to govern that empire by a combined military and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


accomplished the Reichsrath would in its turn be swept away. 
The Hungarians from the very first declined to have any- 
thing to do with an alien assembly, and their example was 
subsequently followed by the Bohemians and others. The 
result we all know. The Reichsrath became a mere shadow of 
a Parliament, and while professing to govern as a constitu- 


tional monarch, the Emperor found himself really in the 


| 


ecclesiastical despotism. The ancient Constitutions of the | 


different provinces or kingdoms were suppressed or set at 
naught; and the Emperor endeavoured to rule solely by the 
aid of the army and the priests. The failure of the revolution 
of 1848 and of the Hungarian rebellion of 1849 had so far 
cowed the spirit of popular resistance, that no efforts were 
made to throw off a yoke which was year by year becoming 
more and more intolerable. But the Italian war in 1859 
opened the eyes of his Majesty to the real state of affairs. He 
saw that he could not depend on the loyalty or the support of 
any part of his subjects; that not merely Hungarians and 
Bohemians but Austrians and Tyrolese were alienated from 
himself and his House; and that silently, but surely, the 
empire was falling to pieces. Perhaps he might not have been 
so easily convinced that a change of policy was necessary if he 
could have found any other way of relieving the financial 
embarrassments which threatened a national bankruptcy. But 
as it was plain that the capitalists of Europe would find no 
money unless there was some prospect of the relations between 
the people and the Sovereign being placed on a better footing, 
Francis Joseph was obliged to listen, for the first time in his 
life, to the voice of common sense and to the warnings of very 
urgent facts. 

Had he been able at that moment to command the assistance 
and advice of a really great statesman, we are disposed to 
think that he might have conciliated the nationalities without 
entirely sacrificing the unity of the empire. Unfortunately 
M. von Schmerling was only a clever though by no means an 
illiberal politician. He thoroughly understood the general 
demand for free institutions and for some mitigation of the 
galling thraldom of the Church. But he did not understand, 
or if he did he greatly undervalued, the strong attachment of 
each of the races with which he had to deal, for its ancient 
and local constitution. If he had so far conceded to this 
attachment as to make these local constitutions the basis of his 
new system, he would probably have gained the consent of the 
various provincial assemblies to send deputies to a general 
parliament invested with the supreme control of imperial 
affairs. The different nationalities were thus depressed and 
dispirited. They were fully aware neither of their own strength 
nor of the wants of the empire. Even Hungary might have 
been willing to accept a compromise which would have given 
her back all that she really ever enjoyed, while withholding 
the practical independence which she never possessed. Unfor- 
tunately M. von Schmerling, with that inveterate love of system 
and symmetry which is the bane of continental politicians, 
was determined to construct a completely new constitution, 
and to subordinate existing facts, ancient traditions, and long- 
standing prejudices, to the realization of a purely ideal con- 
ception. He evolved an organization from his “ inner conscious- 
ness,” and proceeded to put it in action by a mere exercise of 
the Imperial will. Without their wishes being in any way 
consulted, Austrians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Croats, and 
Venetians, were themselves called upon to send deputies to 
a grand central parliament in Vienna, while the independent 
assemblies which most of these races had in former times 
possessed, and to which they still cling, were reduced to a 
position of helpless subordination. As was certain to be the 
case, they refused—some at once and some after a brief trial— 
to accept the constitutions which came before them in so 
questionable a guise. It is to no purpose to inquire whether 


they might or might not have worked out their freedom through | 


the Reichsrath. Under the most favourable circumstances 
they could not have been expected to sink their separate 
existence as nationalities in a general representation of the 
empire. But there was a still stronger reason for stand- 
ing aloof. The Reichsrath was the mere creation of the 
Emperor. It derived its origin from an exercise of his will, 
and it might be abolished by another exercise of the same will. 
If the previous conduct of the house of Hapsburg had been 
such as to inspire confidence, the Emperor might at least have 
been credited with a determination to give the new experiment 
a fair trial. Unfortunately, the reverse had been the case; 
and there was, therefore, a very general impression that how- 
ever liberal the new Constitution might look, it was only a 
subtle device for inducing the different portions of the empire 


to give up their old rights, and that when this had been | 





| position of an absolute ruler over the greater part of his 


subjects. The best that could be said was that he had failed 


| to accomplish an object which he had admitted to be impera- 


tive in 1861, and which was becoming every day more urgent. 
But the truth was that he had done more than fail. The 
events of the subsequent years—the helpless, unavailing 
struggles of the Vienna Cabinet with its difficulties—taught 
the Hungarians their strength. They saw that if they stood 
out the Emperor must eventually come to their terms. Accord- 
ingly they did stand out; the Constitution of 1861 has been 
abolished by a stroke of the same pen which had called it into 
existence ; and the Emperor is now going to Pesth not so much 
to negotiate with the Diet as to accept its terms. 

This must be a sore humiliation. But it would be well if 
that were all. We know, however, that it is much worse; for 
even what is called the “ moderate” Hungarian party are bent 
upon wringing from their sovereign what will render Hungary 
a perfectly independent state. They demand a separate ministry, 
a separate army, and the complete control over their finances 
and their fiscal system. They do not at present hold out any 
hope that they will assist in the formation of a general council 
to which may be committed the conduct of the policy of the 
empire as a whole. Their language does not imply any 
willingness to form part of a Federal State. Their one 
ery is “ Hungary for the Hungarians,” or rather for the 
Magyars. They refuse, so far as we can see, to do more than 
recognise the Emperor of Austria as their king, and practically, 
if not in so many words, they are prepared to consent that he 
shall govern them as a constitutional sovereign without refer- 
ence to the wishes or the interests of his other dominions. It is 
evident that if he assents to these terms the dismemberment of 
the empire is only a question of time. Still the Hungarians are 
now the masters of the situation. So long as they persevere in 
the attitude which they have maintained for the last few years 
Austria can exercise no influence in European politics, and 
even in Germany must consent to do the will of Prussia. 
Francis Joseph would, we dare say, readily incur future and, 
perhaps, distant danger in order to obtain immediate relief 
from the humiliation and embarrassment of his present posi- 
tion. But the occurrences of the last few days have made it 
plain that it is not enough for him to conciliate the Magyars— 
nay, that the very measures which they exact tend to involve 
him in difficulties with the rest of his subjects. It is well 
known that the ancient kingdom of Hungary comprised Tran- 
sylvania and Croatia as well as Hungary proper. The two 
dependent provinces were, however, never well affected to the 
Diet at Pesth. The Croats sided with Austria in 1849, and 
both they and the Transylvanians willingly acquiesced in the 
subsequent severance of all connection between themselves and 
the Hungarians. It is rather hard for them now to be called 
upon by the Imperial Government to vote their re-annexation 
to a kingdom from which they have for some time been sepa- 
rated. But it is known that the Magyars will make this a 
cardinal point in their demands, and accordingly the Emperor 
is doing his best to reverse the policy which he has hitherto 
pursued, and to induce the two Sclavonic peoples to send 
deputies to the Diet at Pesth. It is still doubtful whether he 
will succeed. If he do not, he will be regarded with suspicion 
by the Hungarians; if he do, he will probably lay the foun- 
dation of discontent and disaffection amongst races which 
are at present faithful subjects. But there is a still more 
serious danger. The suspension of the Constitution of 
1861 has excited the most profound sensation through- 
out Austria proper and the adjacent provinces. One 
after another the Diets of Upper and Lower Austria, of 
Moravia, Styria, Carinthia, the Tyrol, and the Vorarlberg have 
agreed upon addresses to the Emperor, remonstrating against 
this act of arbitrary authority, and expressing in firm but 
temperate language the alarm and distrust with which it has 


inspired them. They urge with great force, that the nego- 


tiations with Hungary could have been conducted without 
abolishing the Reichsrath ; and they intimate very clearly their 
suspicion that, under the name of suspension, the destruction 
of the Constitution is really intended. At the very time when 
he most needed it, the Emperor has given a shock to the con- 
fidence of his Austrian subjects, by showing how little he 
regards the rights which he has conferred upon them. The 
inevitable effect of such a step is to make them seek some 
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other foundation than the royal pleasure for their next Con- 
stitution. The success of the Hungarians in reconquering 
their ancient liberties will not be lost upon them. In point of 
fact, it will compel them to insist on being equally free; for if 


they are not, the seat of government will virtually be trans- | the statute fair. That the holiday was thought more of than 


; _ the hiring, is scarcely to be wondered at, still less is it a 
between Austria and Hungary will be exactly reversed. On — 


ferred to Pesth, and the relations which have long subsisted 


the other hand, the want of cordiality which now exists between 
the Emperor and the Austrians will greatly encourage the 
Hungarians to persist in their extremest demands. Look, 


we may, it is full of peril. 
there is no mode of escape; but we confess to an impression 
that whatever temporary palliatives may be found, the 


dissolution of the Austrian empire cannot be permanently 
averted. 








STATUTE FAIRS AND SERVANTS’ REGISTRATION 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue past three weeks have seen the last for the present year 
—would that we could say for all future years—of those fairs 
for the hiring of servants that are called by the various names 
of Mops, Statutes, and Hirings. These periodical gatherings 
still continue to survive those Servants’ Registration Societies 
that have been so wisely established in the counties of North- 
ampton, Worcester, Lincoln, Leicester, Warwick, Gloucester, 
and York, with the hope of abolishing the many evils to which 
the statute fairs give rise; and, although we may trust that the 
custom is doomed, yet, like other evil weeds that have been 
fostered or permitted, it gives proof of its vitality and the 
amazing rankness of its growth. Its complete eradication is 
no easy task; for it is not a day’s work to subvert an old 
custom, more especially one that is brought before a large pro- 
portion of the agricultural labourers in the attractive light of 
an annual holiday. Their gala-days are too few and far 
between at the best; and to abolish the yearly revel of the 
statute fair without providing them with an equivalent day’s 
holiday of innocent and healthful pleasure, would be a hard 
proceeding towards a hard-worked class. 

That statute fairs are a source of the greatest demoralization, 
and not only tend to make bad servants, but also bad masters 
and mistresses, is a proposition whose gravity and truth have 
long since been conceded by all those who have had any 
acquaintance, however slight, with the subject. That young 
girls and youths should stand out in the streets and market- 
places and have their “ points” critically examined as though 
they were cattle, and be hired as though they were black 
slaves, is a fact that should humiliate us when we boast too 
freely of our enlightenment and progress. That these girls 
and youths, with their last year’s wages in their pockets, should 
consort together for the rest of the day in public-houses and 
drinking-booths, and pass the night in riotous excesses that 
too commonly end in gross immorality and licentiousness, is a 
natural chain of events, that, however much it may disgust, 
can scarcely surprise, those who are intimate with the low type 
of human nature manifested at a statute fair. It is a great 
social question, how we may best deal with this grievous state 
of things, and in what way we may supplant the foul and 
noisome old custom by some substitute that is healthy and 
beneficial, and shall work well both for the employer and 
employed. The solution seems to lie in the establishment of 
servants’ registration societies, where, for a very trifling fee, 
the names of masters and servants can be registered; where 
there can be public rooms for the necessary interviews and 
hirings ; where characters can be asked for and obtained; 
where, at the various central offices, the information from the 
district secretaries and village clergyman can be focalized; and 
where, in short, all the real business can be transacted for 
which the statute fairs are now maintained. But although, in 
these registration societies, we recognise the true and best 
solution to that social problem touching the abrogation of the 
statute fairs, yet we are not content to stop there, and to rest 
satisfied that these societies have attained their full perfection 
and completeness when they have made all possible and satis- 
factory arrangements for the registration and hiring of servants. 
As an important part, or a necessary supplement of the regis- 
tration societies, we should expect to find due provision made 
for the enjoyment of that annual holiday which, in the eyes of 
so many who are immediately concerned in it, is the chief end 
and object of the statute fair. We believe that many hundreds 
of those who have had occasion to date their moral ruin from 
the day of their first attendance at a statute fair, slid power- 
lessly to the depths of shame, from no vicious determination 
thereto, but chieféy, if not entirely, from the natural desire for 


! 








a temporary relaxation from their daily round of duties. The 
temptation to enjoy a holiday was too strong to be resisted ; 
and it was rather their misfortune than their fault, if they 
could only find that holiday in the wild untrammelled license of 


matter for surprise if the servants should look somewhat coldly 
upon a system that offers them all work and no play. 


For this reason we regard with peculiar satisfaction the 


ersist _ Opinion expressed last Saturday week by the Bishop of 
therefore, at the situation of Francis Joseph from whatever side | Worcester at the annual meeting of the Worcestershire 
We do not venture to say that | 


Servants’ Registration Society, held at the Worcester Guild- 
hall. In the course of the meeting jt was stated that 
Mr. Lett, a farmer at Rushock, had successfully held an anti- 
mop festivity of a social character, wherein 317 persons had 
been liberally feasted and regaled in lieu of that statute fair of 
which they had been deprived; and, to this statement, we may 
here add of our own knowledge, that this was the sixth year 
that Mr. Lett had pursued the same plan with similarly sue- 
cessful results. The Bishop of Worcester is thereupon reported 
by the local press to have made the following remark :—“ The 
chief means of doing away with the evils of mops seemed to be 
such pleasant parish gatherings as Mr. Lett had given an 
account of, and the register offices.” We confess that we lean 
lovingly to the idea of the anti-mop festivity. We.prefer it 
strongly to that plan which has been broached, if not carried 
out, in some quarters, to make the statute-fair holiday a part 
and parcel of the harvest festival We would rather not 
amalgamate these matters, but keep them perfectly distinct. 
The harvest festival should have a special characteristic of its. 
own, in which nothing should be allowed to interfere, and 
least. of all the compensation for the demoralizing profligacy 
of the statute-fair. Let that stand by itself; and, if the- 
labourer thereby gets two holidays instead of one, so 
much the better for all parties; neither he nor his master 
will be one whit the worse for naturally partaking in 
the genial feelings that arise from the innocent amuse- 
ments of a harmless holiday. The opening of parks 
and gardens in the parishes, and on the day, in which a 
statute-fair is held, is a measure that has also been advocated, 
and tried with success, in the neighbourhood of Northampton. . 
But, from obvious circumstances, such success could only be 
partial, and such opportunities for lessening the known evils 
of the fairs could be but limited. At a meeting held at War- 
wick, in July last, under the presidency of Lord Leigh, some 
interested people expressed an opinion that, if the mops were 
abolished, the country towns would be robbed of a great deal 
of custom; although the meeting finally agreed to the resolu- 
tion for the establishment of Registration Societies, and the- 
abolition of statute-hirings, which had “ been the cause of much 
injury to the young men and women attending them, without 
being any benefit to the employers or the tradespeople 
generally. That all tradesmen do not share the opinion of 
those at Warwick as to the benefit conferred upon them by the 
mops was curiously exemplified in a quarter that we should be 
least likely to expect to find it, during the present year, at the 
Kingsnorton Mop, Worcestershire. The Birmingham “ roughs” 
had, as was their wont, flocked there in great numbers; but 
they had behaved themselves rather more roughly than usual, 
and had done much damage. The consequence was, that even 
the beerhouse-keepers memorialized the magistrates to interfere 
and put a stop to the annual nuisance of their mop. The 
railways have certainly greatly extended the sphere for evil 
that was already possessed by the statute fairs. In Yorkshire 
the North-Eastern Railway Company have, on the occasions 
of the statutes—or “sittings” as they are termed in certain 
districts of the Ridings—been compelled to stretch their 
capabilities for conveyance to the greatest extent, and to 
convey the farm-lads closely packed in cattle-trucks. Two- 
years ago, with praiseworthy zeal, the railway company endea- 
voured to separate the sexes on their journeys to and from the- 
Yorkshire statute fairs. But all in vain. The girls were the 
first to complain of this treatment; and the officials derided 
by both sexes, abandoned their scheme as a plan that would 
not work. 

Statute fairs have long since outlived the reasons for their 
institution, and might be abolished with every advantage and 
with no loss. They were all very well when established in 
1351 by the Parliament of Edward III. for the regulation of 
servants’ wages; but this can be better done in the reign of 
Victoria by other means. Although they are not the modern 
creation of enterprising publicans—as was erroneously stated 
some years ago by the Rev. Nash Stephenson, in his paper on 
“ Mops,” read at the Liverpool meeting of the Social Science 
Association—but have their antiquity and history, yet let not 
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that save them. Old they certainly are—indeed the word 
“ mop” is not mere slang, but is another form for “ mapp, 
which is the old way of writing the word, and which we have 
seen on the bill of a Worcestershire statute fair of the date 
1734; and this mapp was but the abbreviation of mappa, the 
sudarium with which nowadays a person may “ mop his 
heated brow, and with which, in its form of a dinner napkin, 
Nero (or some one still earlier than he) had given the signal 
for the commencement of the ludi circenses; so that thence- 
forth the word mappa, originally used for the signal, came to 
be transferred to the games themselves; and, in that way, 
“mapp” or “ mop” came to signify such games or revels as 
were sapplied by the statute fairs. Thus, like the laird of 
Cockpen’s “lass,” ¢hey can boast “ o’ a lang pedigree ;” and 
it is the one only thing that can be suid in their behalf. 








THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Wuute the shareholders of the Great Eastern Railway had 





a careful examination of the books of the company, report to 
the committee that the ‘borrowing powers’ (subject to the 
sanction of the shareholders) have been largely exceeded during 
the past three years; in fact, to such an extent that the com- 
mittee cannot conceive any condition of circumstances which 
could justify, or render even temporarily necessary, 80 grave a 
departure from all commercial principles.” The committee, 
indeed, are so impressed with the unsound character of the 
board’s exercise of its powers, that, while they recommend 
the shareholders, for reasons which may be presumed, to sane- 
tion the borrowing of certain sums mentioned in the directors’ 
advertisement, they do so “ upon the distinct understanding 
that, for the future, no such irregular borrowing shall, under 
any circumstances, take place.” It is difficult to see how, with 
such facts before them, the shareholders can any longer repose 
confidence in the directors. But this is not all. The committee 


| express their regret “that, in the exercise of their duty, they 


oniy Captain Jervis’s accusation and the reply of the Board to | 
guide them to an estimate as to the true condition of their | 


property, they experienced all the difficulty of men who have 
before them the testimony of two conflicting witnesses with no 
means of ascertaining on which side lies the truth. It might 
be, as Oaptain Jervis loudly asseverated, that the directors 
were dealing illegally and improvidently with the affairs of the 
Company; or, on the other hand, it was possible that the 


€aptain’s accusations were the invention of a reckless and | 


choleric spirit, and that the directors, though they admitted 
one startling illegality, had on the whole so managed their 
property as to deserve well of the proprietary. But when, by 
a happy fluke, the shareholders obtained a Committee of In- 
vestigation, it was pretty certain that its labours would result 
in at least an approximation to truth, and that the share- 
holders would be able to estimate pretty clearly in what state 
their property stood. Had the proxies by which the Board 
outvoted the great majority of shareholders who voted in 
person been properly stamped, there would have been no 
investigation. If railway companies possess guardian angels, 
the protecting spirit of the Great Eastern shareholders must 
be held to have fenced with their enemies dexterously, and to 
have borrowed from one of Mr. Gladstone’s budgets a techni- 
eality which effectually brought their proxies to naught. Of 
the voters who voted in person, the great majority, representing 
twice as much stock as the minority, were for the committee ; 
but the minority who voted in person, plus the proxies, carried 
the day, till it was found that the proxies, not being properly 
stamped, went for nothing. A Committee of Investigation was 
then appointed, and we have now before us its preliminary 
report. 

It might, in some respects, have been more satisfactory to 
the shareholders had the committee waited somewhat longer, 
and made a full revelation of its discoveries upon all the 
charges brought against the directors, embracing not only 
the financial, but also the general position of the company. 
Such a report might—and with the preliminary report before 
us we are bound to say that it probably would—have placed 
the conduct of the directors in such a light as would fully have 


justified all the suspicions which had been suggested, and all 


the incriminations which had been unhesitatingly made to 
their prejudice. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
greater length to which such a report would have extended, 
and the wider array of facts, possibly intricate, and.in some 
eases perhaps conflicting, which it would have involved, might 
have lessened the force of the general indictment against them. 
We are therefore content to accept this preliminary report as, 
on the whole, the wisest step the committee could have resolved 
upon. Englishmen long for fruit, and think half a loaf better 
than nobread. If the directors gain by having only a portion 
of the cat let out of the bag, the shareholders gain by knowing 
that the brute is feline, and not to be trusted. For,—* The 
committee feel it their duty to state that, in their opinion, the 
shareholders, in appointing a Committee of Investigation, have 
adopted a wise and prudent course, inasmuch as their affairs 
have, for some time past, been drifting into a most unsound 
condition, to amend which will require the very utmost vigilance 
and care which can be bestowed upon them.” 

Coming to particulars, we find that the committee refer to 
three points with regard to which they specify the shortcomings 
of the directors. T'wo of these three points concern the finan- 
cial condition of the company, and with regard to one of them 
—the question whether the directors had or had not exceeded 
their borrowing powers—the committee fortified themselves by 
éealling in the assistance of accountants of repute, who, “ after 








are compelled to express their conviction (arrived at from 
evidence received) that the small dividend proposed to be paid 
to the shareholders at the last general meeting had not been 
earned, and therefore, in their opinion ought not to have been 
even suggested by the board of directors.” This is excessively 
damaging to the board. A small dividend is bad enough; but 
a dividend which, small as it is, is a sham dividend, a dividend 
which has not been earned, and therefore does not in reality 
exist, is a fraud and an insult. What faith can the share- 


holders put henceforth in directors who, by negligence, or 


incompetence, or mismanagement, or self-seeking, or by some 
laches or interest hostile to the interests of the shareholders, 
are driven to conceal a great disaster by a miserable fib. 

Possibly, when the Committee of Investigation shall have 
completed its labours, we shall be able to say to which of the 
causes above suggested the “ most unsound condition” of the 
Great Eastern is attributable. In the meantime, on two 
points, they have given the shareholders hints which will not 
be lost upon them. ‘They report, with regard to the proposed 
Blackwall lease, that they deem it expedient that it should be 
adopted; but they remark at the same time “ that, in their 
opinion, a large sum of money might have been saved to this 
company had your directors exercised more vigilance in ascer- 
taining the condition of the line, which they were about to 
lease, before proposing to bind the shareholders to the adoption 
of such a lease, it being now ascertained that the line will 
require considerable outlay to place it in proper working con- 
dition.” Can anything more damaging to the character of a 
board be conceived than this? It is a pity, the Committee 
say, that the directors did not make an adequate effort to 
ascertain the value of what they were purchasing; a pity, in 
fact, that they committed the egregious absurdity of bargaining 
for a pig in a poke. Well, but what confidence can be placed 
in such men? Grant them the possession of immaculate 
honesty and an earnest desire to serve the interest of the 
shareholders. Even so; we can only explain this misconduct 
with regard to the Blackwall lease by supposing that 
they are utterly unfit for their position. And we are 
the more inclined to adopt this view with regard to them— 
attributing their gross mismanagement of the affairs of the 
company either to ignorance or to incapacity of some other 
form—when we find from the Parliamentary Report that the 
directors have only just taken steps, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, to appoint for their line an 
engineer and a locomotive superintendent; and that it is at 
this moment only a matter of hope or “trust” that the 
directors will carry into effect another suggestion of the com- 
mittee, and appoint a general manager ! 

We hope, as the committee hope, “ that under an improved 
management,” the property of the shareholders “ will eventually 
assume a more satisfactory condition.” But improved manage- 
ment cannot be expected from the old mismanagers. It is 
clear that the whole system of the conduct of the Great 
Eastern Railway has been rotten to the core, and we believe 
the same might, with more or less truth, be said of most of 
the railways in the kingdom. Government by boards is rarely 
good government. It has failed almost wherever it has been 
tried ; and it has failed because, in the first place, the members 
of the board have been moved by interests or sympathies at 
conflict with the due discharge of their trust; and next, 
because in the multiplicity of governors the sense of individual 
responsibility is lost. The chairman of railway A has a greater 
stake in railway B, and his interests would be served by an 
amalgamation of the two. If he can manage to conciliate 
two or three of the working members of the board to his 
scheme—and, by hook or by crook, it cannot be very difficult 
to do so—he is sure of the rest of the board; sure of them by 


. the operation of those wheels within wheels which an expe- 
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rienced hand knows so well how to set in motion. For the 
chairman is probably chairman also of a bank; or he is a man 
of mark, likely to be able to influence the allotment of 
desirable shares; or he may possess the key to secrets worth 
concealing, or to speculations worth embarking in. Not to 
speak uncharitably—and, indeed, in such a case it would be 





difficult to do so—the management of commercial speculations | 


by boards has, for whatever reason, proved unsatisfactory, 
unsound, rotten, and worthless. And such management has 
rarely, in any case, led to good results. On the most im- 
portant and perilous occasions we utterly reject it. We do 


stomachs are too proud for this ghost, and therefore an indiges- 
tion one will go down better. There is also what may be called 
the allegorical goblin. The allegorical goblin unequivocally 
holds a filial relationship with Mr. Dickens’s “ Haunted Man.” 
This ghost often abandons itself to prosiness and does it in 
rhyme ; a concentfation of wickedness and fatuity which to 
our minds should be visited with the severest punishment the 
nature of a ghost would admit of. There is a plan for plum- 


| pudding rhyme. “ Wassail” must be your text, jollity your 


not commit the fate of an army to a board of officers, nor | 


the fighting a ship of war to a committee; and, if railways 
are to be managed with anything like success, we must utilize 
in their behalf the lessons which experience has taught us in 
the case of similar interests. 








PLUM-PUDDING LITERATURE. 


Why is it that people, as Christmas approaches, are 
ready to buy books, which at other seasons they would not 
think of looking at? The literary festivities of Christmas are 
as different from the spring or autumn fare which the pub- 
lishers provide, as a dinner at the London Tavern is to a dinner 
at Richmond. And it is curious to consider how this has come 
about ; how from the old masque and mummer customs, from 
the Druid mistletoe and holly, from the full-blooded poets with 
whom everything was merrie, we have come to take our pleasure 
in a fashion which owes more to them than we could here 
inquire. But we have our rules for it too. There is a method 
in our Christmas, as there was in theirs. We possess what 
may be called a plum-pudding literature, which only appears 
about the season of that rather heavy refreshment which our 
title implies. The first law of it is—to paraphrase what Lamb 
said of a comedian—that a leg of mutton must be regarded by 
it from its quiddities. 


it, even as a juggler decants any amount of embarrassing small 
clothes from an apparently innocent hat. Plum-pudding lite- 
rature also insists upon frost. Frost is to it a kind of attic 
salt. The jokes made from frost, what it does on window 
panes, how it turned noses red and lips blue, compose the 
regulation pudding for a Christmas sketch. “Dan” Cupid 
has pretty nearly gone out of print, but “Jack” Frost is at 
least good for once in a twelvemonth. “ Waits” are to some 
extent necessary. Numberless tales at this moment in prepa- 


Poor relations are unfailing ingredients; a great deal in the 
emotional line is done with the poor relations. In half a dozen 
magazines, at least, you will meet people who by some accident, 
running to so many columns or pages, have been as near as pos- 
sible dining by themselves on Christmas-day. A grandfather is 
inevitable; to come across a specimen of plum-pudding litera- 
ture without a grandfather or a grandmother thrown in would 
be rare indeed. As for children, their name is legion in this 
division of letters. The chances are that, with the children, 
you are also treated to a joke about the probability of the 
doctor’s visit the morning after the feast; very seldom you 
escape this. Anticipations of the pantomime are matters of 
course. Here the plum-pudding author is sure to give you a 
taste of his early childhood, and to express a regret for cutting, 
as it were, his pantomime tooth. It not unfrequently happens 
of late that he more than hints having written a pantomime 
himself. The clown, harlequin, columbine, and fairies, form 


You are to see fun in everything; the | 


plum-pudding author will find it for you if you cannot discover | on the ground, and plenty of it, and an old man with a bundle 








theme. Who ever saw a plum-pudding poem without 
“wassail”? There are some, however, which combine the 
vigour of Dr. Watts with the wisdom of Dr. Tupper. Those 
compositions suit serious persons who may be squeamish about 
the mistletoe high jinks. They wassail in a mild temperance 
way, and do not insist upon bumpers so pertinaciously. The 
people who believe in these would call a waltz impure, but 
would dance it with satisfaction if you could set the tune of 
the Old Hundredth to that figure. But verse does not exhaust 
the resources of plum-pndding literature, nor what may be 
attempted in verse. Even railway-stations are laid under 
contribution. Who goes to the various termini and recognises 
the Norfolk turkeys arriving, and books the oyster-barrel ex 
route to our friend in the country? Leadenhall market is a 
sure find for the plum-pudding writer, and the butchers’ shops 
are attractive for him. He expatiates on sirloins, and revels 
in huge ribs. He has his eye on various goose-elubs and upon 
the amazing statistics they suggest. He notices the toy-shops 
and the bazaar, and is brilliant on the contents of the grocer’s 
window. It is difficult to conjecture what limit he will place 
to his experiences. We should not be surprised to hear of 
“Christmas-day in a Diving-bell,” or “Boxing-night in 
Balloon.” The plum-pudding artist must be considered with 

the plum-pudding author. This gentleman should have a 

natural ability for drawing worsted mufflers and influenza. 

He must know how to twist ivy round everything, and to com- 

bine holly into initial letters and head pieces. If he has on 

stock in his portfolio a landscape with bare trees, a hut, snow 


_ of firewood thrown over his back, we venture to predict he will 


find the sketch of service to him just now. A street scene with a 
slide, and a boy falling amusingly, is a familiar humour of the 
time, and the inside of a theatre with an orange-devouring gallery 


| prominently represented, somehow always appears in the 


illustrated papers at Christmas. Angels in every attitude and 
drapery beam at us from title-pages, nor shall we miss the four 
seasons, with the plum-pudding one in the place of honour, and 


_ Spring as a good-natured female with flowers in her hair, while 
ration have “ waits” in them, the hero or heroine being aroused | 
by those picturesque minstrels to many suitable reflections. | 


the subjects of much curious speculation. They are generally | 


put in private contrast with their public professions. A clown 
is a gruesome man at home, and columbine is married. This 
the plum-pudding author knows from sources which are hidden 
from you. He tracks the pantaloon and discovers him in a 
pothouse, and a pantaloon in a pothouse, a clown dismal with 
his motley off, and columbine entertaining a baby when she 


comes off are things you should be intarested about at Christmas _ 
time. A ghost may reasonably be expected in the proportion | 


of one to every five stories. Recently a vicious custom has 
prevailed of touching the ghost with a point of explanation, 
and of letting, so to speak, the wind out of the apparition ; 
otherwise mystifying the reader until the second last sentence, 
and then bewildering him hopelessly by a solution more 
improbable than all the ghosts that ever were out. This, we 
conceive, is a slight concession by the plum-pudding author to 
the sceptical tendencies of an age which will no longer accept 


interest in the bottom of the Red Sea. Our in 


| favour. 


| 


Autumn, if there is a sheaf of corn left in Egypt, will have an 
ear of it according to a venerable tradition of English art, which 
seems as eternal as “ the portrait of a gentleman.” Besides 
those instructive studies in compliment to the’season, even the 
pencil descends to a pun, and you are presented with am 
ingenious conundrum, to which your cue perhaps is literally 
but a hawk, or a hand-saw. Dr. Saunderson, who was blind, 
defined the effect of a scarlet colour on him as that of the 
sound of a trumpet. We wonder what his sensations would 
be could he enter a bookseller’s shop at this period; he would 
certainly find it, to pursue his own analogy, a rather loud 
place. Plum-pudding. works are erubescent. They are, we 
must say in too many instances, composed after that uncon- 
scionable method by which Wolcot’s razor seller prepared his 
cutlery for commerce. However, the chief of the plum-pudding 
literature will be found in the periodicals, and in those sup- 
plemental issues of which they are now gradually being 
delivered. “Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions” will not be the only 
pills offered to purge melancholy. It is noticeable that though 
a magazine preserves its special characteristics for eleven 
months consistently and respectably, during December it is 
positively more Dickens than Dickens himself. It becomes 
utterly Dickenized, and the space hitherto occupied with essays — 
upon the inner life of a tadpole, or the suspected embarrass- 
ments of a stranded shell-fish, is occupied with domestic feel- 
ings, and tales in which the sentiments are violently Christmas. 
This, we suppose, is as it should be, though it looks rather like 
a game of dodging the heels of success in order to slip inte 
Plum-pudding literature, indeed, by no means neglects 
the main chance, and will go tremendous lengths to circulate 
itself. “ Like,” the philosopher tells us, “ has affinities for 
like,” and therefore probably it is that plom-pudding literature 
will have pudding first, and as much praise as you choose te 
bestow afterwards. Therefore does it advertise so largely and 
so cunningly. The advertisements are quite in the What-is-it 
They stimulate curiosity by every advertising ws 


‘ @ proper ghost of the old school, possessing a reversionary | They get upon dead walls and upon live * "buses.” 
1 i - ; 


| pertinacionsly insist upon the patronage of the public by 
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courting it everywhere. They defy the enactment which is | 


registered against bill-stickers ; they rival new perfumery in the 
abstruseness of their nomenclature; they compete with each 
other for mystery at railway stations; this year the palm for 
distracting puzzlement must be given to the “ Twelfth finger on 
the left hand but one.” 

Plum-pudding literature extends to newspapers. The editor 
cannot escape the contagion of his propinquity with plum- 
pudding materials. He has the assured prospect of one subject 
ready for him this month, and the sensation, as editors well 
know, is not at all a disagreeable one. If he directs a provin- 
cial journal, he must import a story into his columns and allow 
the poets’ corner, that little verse-infirmary for the toddling 
muse of regular subscribers, to be overrun with couplets. It 
is rather pleasant for him for once to let the Prime Minister 
rest, or to leave Mr. Bright alone, or to cease endeavouring 
to make Mr. Disraelishine. He has now nothing to do but 
the weather, and approaching season, good old times, 
happy returns, coals and blankets, and “ we learn with much 
satisfaction that our respected fellow-townsman, Thomas Good- 
body, intends to treat the children of the workhouse on 
Christmas-day ic dinner; after which Mrs. Goodbody, his 
amiable and accomplished lady, will distribute suitable toys to 
those destitute little creatures. It is also with great pleasure 
we announce that the order for the toys has been given to one 
of our own citizens.” Now let our readers look out for some- 
thing of this kind indicating a genial charitable spirit which 
we would not be thought to undervalue. We set it down here 
because it comes under our heading, but not to sneer at it. 
Those Christmas amiabilities, though they have their ludicrous 
side, are hearty and wholesome expressions of what we hope 
will never die off in England. They are born of a deeply- 
solemn event, coloured and steeped in quaint fashions which 
assert themselves even through the modern guise. 








ENGRAVING WITH A SUNBEAM. 


Tus is assuredly the age of scientific wonders. If in point 
of philosophic abstraction our generation is somewhat inferior 
to preceding ones, in all that concerns the practical applica- 
tion of theories it is far in advance of its predecessors. Our 
modern savants are of the utilitarian school, and they seek 
rather to discover the mode in which scientific speculations 
may be made subservient to the comforts of man, than to 
frame generalizations which have only an abstract importance. 
How far this condition is to be admired, we do not pretend to 
say. The contemplation of Nature’s works and the search for 
the laws by which she controls the universe, are pursuits of 
the sublimest type; but in these days the man who is com- 
pletely absorbed: by them is often looked on as a dreamer—as 
one who does not take his rank in the race of life. Whether 
it be that Transatlantic tendencies have taken possession of us 
or not it is difficult to determine, but one thing is certain— 
we of the nineteenth century pride ourselves above all things 
upon being “ practical men.” Need we adduce proofs that 
the wtile is the fetish of the age? Can we not flash our 
thoughts with the rapidity of lightning to the remotest por- 


world is at rest, photography takes the place of human labour, 


and moment by moment writes down a history of the natural 


_ phenomena which are taking place around us: yet this is no 


freak of the imagination. In the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich the night assistants have been, in a great measure, done 
away with, and the unerring pen of photography records, in 
legible and truthful symbols, the operations of the physical 
universe. The combination of lithography and sun-painting is 
another important illustration of what photography has done. 
Photo-lithography is undoubtedly a most useful application of 
the art, but its field of action is a limited one. Whena 
picture in black and white alone is required, the process of 


| photo-lithography is admirably adapted to the cheap repro- 








tions of the globe P—nay, can we not even cause them to be | 
written down in enduring letters by Casselli’s recording tele- | 


graph? Have we not turned the spectroscope towards the sun 


and stars, and investigated their chemical constitution? Do | 


not our microscopes, in fulfilling the highest anticipations of 


optical theorists, enable us almost to penetrate into the mole- | 
cular condition of matter? Can we not with the most rigid | 
accuracy forecast the hurricane, explore the bowels of the | 


earth, and examine the very recesses of the human frame ? 
These surely are sufficient examples of the practical science of 
to-day. 

There is, however, another instance which, from its familiarity 


duction of the original representation. But when it is neces- 
sary to preserve a variety of gradations of shading—when a 
number of half-tints have to be delineated—the photo- 
lithograph cannot be employed. 

One of the most valuable qualities which photography pos- 
sesses is its precision. By it we get an undeniably faithful 
picture of the object portrayed, and one whose accuracy can 
never be called in question. Therefore in all pictorial illustra- 
tions which are not merely works of the imagination, photo- 
graphy surpasses the pencil in truthfulness, and would neces- 
sarily be universally employed were it not for the time and 
expense attending the production of copies on a large 
scale. To illustrate cheap works by photography alone, would 
necessitate an expenditure which no experienced publisher 
would dream of. This difficulty of reproduction, then, has 
hitherto trammelled the application of photography to literary 
purposes. We say hitherto, for a new invention removes all 
obstacles, and henceforth we hope to see the reliable labours of 
the photographer substituted for the less assuring results of 
the pencil and the graving-tool. 

The title of our article is by no means figurative. We 
can now dispense with the engraver, and employ the 
sunbeam in his stead. The new process by which this 
revolution is to be effected is that of Mr. Walter Woodbury, 
and has been recently described in the scientific journals. As 
it is not a complex one, we shall try and convey an idea of 
its general features. In taking an ordinary photograph, a 
solution of silver is plaged upon glass, and has projected on it, 
through the medium of a camera obscura, an image of some 
object which it is desired to represent. This image consists of 
several combinations of light and shade, and, as_the effect of 
light is to darken the silver solution by decomposing it, the 
lightest shades (those most illuminated) are represented on the 
glass plate by dark portions, and the dark shades, being less 
decomposed, are fainter. In this case, the object photographed 
has been represented by lights and shades. There are, how- 
ever, certain combinations other than those of silver, which are 
differently affected by light. Now, a compound of gelatine and 
bichromate of ammonia is one of these. When this is exposed 
to the action of light, it becomes perfectly insoluble; so that 
when a photograph taken with it is placed in hot water, the parts 
which were least exposed are dissolved away, and those sub- 
mitted to the light remain, thus leaving a representation in relief. 
Upon this quality of bichromatized gelatine depends the principal 
feature in the new process. In the first instance, a negative 
(that is, a photograph of a special kind on glass) is taken of 
the picture or object of which it is wished to obtain an 
engraving, and this is placed over a plate of tale, bearing a 
stratum of the prepared gelatine, and in this position exposed 
to the light. The sun’s rays, in passing through the 
negative, fall upon the gelatine, with various intensity, 
hardening the parts least covered, and leaving those parts 
unaltered which are completely protected by the shadews of 
the negative. After sufficient exposure, the gelatine plate is 
removed, and placed in hot water, which dissolves away all those 


| parts unacted on by the sun, leaves those completely exposed 


and the infinity of its possible applications, is better testimony | 


to what we have said than any of the foregoing—we allude to 


tion of a very simple chemical principle, has done, and promises 
to do, more for man than any other invention save that of the 


sculptor, the philosopher; but it now extends its sphere of useful- 
ness, and gives a helping hand to “the arts,” properly so called. 
By M. Williéme’s curious apparatus, photography has been 
made to do the greater portion of the work formerly achieved 
by the sculptor’s chisel. Through the exertions of Mr. Brooke 

it has been made the handmaid of meteorology—the records of 
the various indications of scientific instruments being now 
intrusted to this “genius of thelamp.” It is wonderful to think 


intact, and partially removes the portions of the plate which 
were slightly protected. When, therefore, the gelatine plate, 


with its su t of tale, i , : 
the art of sun-painting. Photography, which is the applica- | pport of talc, is removed from the water, it 


presents a series of elevations and depressions which exactly 


| correspond in extent and height to the lights and shades of 


. | the picture. It is in fact an i i : : 
steam-engine. Already it has lent its aid to the painter, the | oe is An ‘act an-intaghio plate in gelatine, but one 


that, through the long hours of the night, when the whole | 


which, as its depressions correspond to the light portions of 
the picture, cannot be used for engraving. .A cast must be 
taken; and this is effected either by metallic deposition, as in 
electrotyping, or by pressing the hardest gelatine plate into 
one of soft lead. The latter method is the one which Mr. 
Woodbury employs, and although it seems hard to believe, it is 
unquestionably the fact that by pressure alone a perfect im- 
pression of the gelatine is produced on type-metal. 

The next stage in the process is that of printing. An intaglio 
block, i.e., one in which the depressions are to be filled with ink 
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and the surface to be left clean, has been produced, but it remains 
to be shown how it is used. If it were simply coated with 
ordinary printing ink the “ proof” would be as devoid of half- 
tones as the worst photo-lithograph, and therefore a peculiar 
ink, suggested many years ago by M. Gaudin, is employed. 
This ink consists of gelatine holding colouring matter, of what- 
ever hue is desired, in solution ; it is a translucent preparation 
and is not densely coloured. This compound is poured into the 
intaglio moulJd—for a mould it really is—and the latter is 
pressed down upon the paper which is to receive the print. 


The ink, which has become semi-solid, falls from the depres- _ 
her enemies to indulge in malicious recriminations, But 


sions in the block somewhat in the manner of jelly from a jelly- 


mould, and soaks into the paper. 
depressions, corresponding to the darkest shades, throw down 





In this way the deepest — 


its comments on that occasion. We do not deny that there 
was some plausibility in what was said. Though believing 
most heartily that Miss Longworth was basely treated by the 
man who used her love simply as a means of temporary and 
sensual gratification, to be cast aside when the mood changed, 
we cannot deny that the lady’s conduct was not always in 
accordance with the best models of womanhood. The letters 
which she herself published as a part of her own case showed 
a want. of that dignity and reticence which is the strongest 
female armour against the assaults of masculine passion. 
She partly invited her own fate, and gave a handle to 
absolute vice — the of a 


to impute very wantonness 


_ courtesan—to this ill-used lady, was a cruel excess of 


the greatest number of layers of ink, and the shallowest | 


ones the least; so that a picture is produced in which even the 
most delicate half-tints are exquisitely brought out. Indeed, 
the result is somewhat similar to that of “ washing” in water- 
colour painting, the greatest quantity of colour producing the 
greatest shade, and conversely—every tint in the gradation being 
preserved. 

The inventor of the exceedingly ingenious method we have 
described considers that one man at work with four “ presses ” 
could produce as many as one hundred and twenty prints per 
hour, and at a cost which would be very triflmg. If in practice 
Mr. Woodbury’s process turns out as successful results as 
those we have already seen, we have no doubt of its coming 
into general use. At present we can only testify to the beauty 
and perfection of the specimens we have inspected. 








MRS. LONGWORTH YELVERTON ANDTHE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
It is certainly not to the interest of any journal that it 


should desire to abridge the fair liberty of comment of any 
other journal. We are all equally involved in the duties and 


difficulties of public discussion, and men who are practically | 


acquainted with the numerous pitfalls lying about the feet of 
the most honest and conscientious of newspaper writers (perhaps 
all the more because of their honesty and conscientiousness) 
would shrink from adding to the number, enlarging the scope, 
or intensifying the effect, of those dangers. Still, the press 
owes it to itself to see that an unfair advantage shall not be 
taken of the enormous power it holds in its hands. The question 
is not simply one of law ; it is much more one of feeling. The 
law permits many ill things because it is impossible to frame 
general rules at once so rigid and so inclusive as to define 
and anticipate every possible form of wrong. Public writers 
are now allowed, in actions for libel, to plead a justification 
in the facts of the case; and in some instances it is very 
hard to say to what extent a justification in law may 
or may not be a justification in morals. A thing may 
be within the protection of the law which is, nevertheless, 
quite incapable of defence when judged on higher grounds; 
and, unless newspaper writers are their own censors in these 
matters, and very rigid censors too, the character of the 
press is certain to be deteriorated by its rankness and un- 
restrained violence. This has been the case in America, from 
the very causes we have indicated. In France, the present 
subjection of journalism is, in a great degree, due to the 
unmeasured license of its utterances in the days of its brief 
freedom—a license to which the favourite French barbarism of 
duellingsupplies nocheck whatever. In England wehave generally 
escaped the evil consequences of the abuse of the journalistic 
power noticeable in other lands; and we have done so because 
the English press, following the example of the English com- 
munity generally, has, with occasional exceptions, used its 
strength, not like a giant, but like a gentleman. Such, at 
any rate, has been the rule now for several years; and it is 
assuredly to the principle of moderation that we owe the extra- 
ordinary influence of newspaper writing in this country—an 
influence which, if we who partake in it may be permitted to 
say so, has operated for good to an extent rivalled by but few 
institutions of the modern world. 

It appeared to us at the time, and it appears to us still, 
that the article on Mrs. Longworth Yelverton which was 
published in the Saturday Review at the period of the delivery 
by the House of Lords of their judgment in the case in ques- 
tion, contravened those rules of self-restraint under which a 
Journalist should write, especially where a woman’s honour 
and very character are at stake. A newspaper is not 
justified in giving to a strong opinion of its own the 
force of a positive imputation; and that ‘this was 


done by our contemporary was painfully evident throughout 


_ thus held not to have exceeded their rights of comment. 


| 
| 
| 





severity for which the facts offer no real justification. 
The case was one of those to be determined by the good 
sense and good feeling of the journalist, and the Satwrday 
[eview seems to have been deficient in both qualities. Other 
papers commented with due severity on the objectionable parts of 
Miss Longworth’s conduct; but we do not recollect that any 
other paper exceeded the measure of fair and decent reproof. 
The Saturday Review wrote in a strain which was at one time 
only to be found in such prints as the Satirist and the Town 
—the strain of assumed virtue, speaking in gross inuendo. If 
that style of writing has merely been suppressed in its coarser 
form to appear in one more subtle, the change is a very 
doubtful good. 

The action tried at Edinburgh this week, in which the 
unhappy lady was the “ pursuer,” or plaintiff, has terminated 
in a verdict—given, after some difficulty, by a majority of nine 
to three of the jurymen— in favour of the defendants, who were 
Of 
that verdict, on merely technical grounds, we say nothing, and 
we think that the Saturday Review has a genuine grievance to 
complain of in being forced to defend the action in Scotland; 
but we should regret to see a fashion arise among respectable 
papers of pushing to a violent extreme their liberty of personal 
criticism. 








INDECENT DANCES. 


Fatuers and mothers will not, we trust, look on us as 
puritanical, if we think it time to call their attention to a 
subject in which the interests of morality are deeply involved, 
though some of its aspects have only lately begun to engage 
the notice of the press. It has long been notorious that that 
species of public entertainment called the ballet, though as 
an interlude on the lyric stage it is looked on without com- 
plaint by sedate and respectable members of society, tends to 
recruit the ranks of a class whose existence is a pestilent sore, 
and whose increaso is a national disgrace; that rich voluptuaries 
in many cases supply the funds by which q manager's ex- 
chequer is enabled to bear the drain caused -by the expensive 
spectacles in which crowds of dancing-girls appear; and that 
the patrons have all the opportunities which the coulisses 
afford of cultivating an intimacy with those whom they may 
specially wish to favour. To be just, however, we must admit 
that there are instances in which public dancing became, from 
necessity, the calling of young girls who were brought up to it 
from childhood by worthless or helpless parents, and in the end 
could hardly find any other ; that it is an extremely laborious and 
even painful occupation, in which the most moderate degree of 
distinction cannot be attained without a considerable amount 
of actual suffering; and that there are many poor creatures by 
whom the toils and hardships of such a life are endured as a 
bitter but unavoidable necessity. But, on the other hand, 
the more unpleasant such a life is, the stronger must be the 
temptation to escape from it; and the humble coryphée, who is 
not sustained by the triumphs and the rewards of a Taglioni 


or an Ellsler, is often only too happy to fly from a bullying 





manager and a sneering mattre-de-ballet, to find a relief in 
praises that degrade, and consolations that destroy. 

Bad as the case was, however, when only the opera-houses 
and principal theatres could afford such an entertainment, it 
has now become exceeding serious when, from the Alhambra 
Palace in Leicester-square to the Agricultural Hall at Islington, 
the demand for troops of girls who are to appear every night, 
encumbered with as little clothing as possible, before a crowd 
of spectators, has attained such extraordinary proportions. * 
is not by the “poetry of motion” that the visitors of suel 
places of amusement are attracted and their attention fasci- 
nated. Poetical such motions may ~ in the — ve fer 
Catullus was a poet; but otherwise they are simply 
to the depraved, “ena to the undepraved (who had better stay 
away) disgusting. Sensuality alone, and that of the coarsest 
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is stimulated and indulged by advertisements which particularly | 
insist upon the “loveliness” of the numerous performers, and | 
by sights which, within the limits of decent language, are 
indescribable. It is time to ask, then, what are we coming 
to? We are naturalizing in London some of the institutions 
ef Lahore; but worse than that, we are training our English 
nautch-girls not for a mere dpxnorc wapoivoc, performed in 
private before a limited number of spectators, but for a system 
of public exhibitions, to find a parallel for which we must go 
back to the worst period of Corinthian corruption. This is not 
a matter upon which even the highest classes of society can 
afford to look with indifference. If tolerated, much more if 
patronized, the taint will spread, and a moral pestilence, worse 
immeasurably than any cholera or cattle plague, will desolate 
every rank of society. Already our noblest matrons have found 
reason to complain that their sons openly display their intimacy 
with the Anonymas who exhibit their horse-breaking abilities 
in Hyde-park; and even their high-bred daughters form the 
style of their conversation on such vicious and vulgar models. 
But the imitation, they may be sure, will not stop there. If 
we can draw any conclusion from what is happening in France, 
where at least one lady of very high rank and position has 
lately distinguished herself in a way of which Sallust’s words— 
“ psallere, saltare elegantius quam necesse est probe ”—are a 
mild description, is there not some reason to apprehend that 
we may find amongst us not only an enormous increase of 
Phrynes, but even a large growth of Fulvias ? 

Among fashionable people fashion is the only standard of 
morality. A good many years ago our grandfathers and 
grandmothers were shocked by the introduction of a foreign 
dance which was too bad for the not very stern morality of 
Lord Byron, though it found favour with Lord Palmerston. 


Byron, it is true, was no dancer, and Palmerston was a good | 
But, at the present day, no person of fashion sees any | 


one. 
harm in waltzing. Later, another dance of foreign origin 
made its appearance amongst us, and, though discountenanced 
by the very highest authority, has nevertheless taken and 
maintained its place at the balls of the best society. Whether 
the young ladies, who sometimes complain that the bouquets 
they wore on their bosoms were crushed by their partners in 
the waltz or the polka, sustained at the same time any damage 
not visible to the eye, we will not undertake to decide; 
though we must own that it is not calculated to produce in a 
well-regulated mind any sense of satisfaction to see an 
honourably-nurtured maiden performing such dances in con- 
janction with some one who is known to disregard in practice 
the stringency of the seventh commandment. Brothers, how- 
ever (of fashion, be it understood), who know all about them, 
have no difficulty in introducing such persons to their sisters 
as suitable partners. Upon this point, however, we will not 
enter further into detail; we refer to the subject merely to 
illustrate the influence of public spectacles upon the morals of 
society. The dances which have become in time popular and 
fashionable, when first seen on the stage were not thought quite 
correct, and society did not entertain any good opinion of the 


performers. But what was at first barely “ endured” was | 
afterwards ‘‘embraced,” and now one would be thought rather | 


straightlaced who should condemn what “all the world” 
approves of. Clearly, however, a line must be drawn some- 
where, and society had better decide in time how far it is 
prepared to go in this direction. Parents will do well to set 


their faces against the spread of immoral entertainments if | 


they do not wish to find their sons laying the foundations of a 
life of shame in a youth of sin; and, above all, if they would 


not have that said of their daughters which was once written | 


with too much truth :— 


** Motus doceri gandet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui.” 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxForD. 


and-by about the minimum 
cation, worthy of the name, can 


Tuure will be much to say by- 
expense for which a University edu 
be obtained. Whatever plan attracts the largest number of 
adherents, or secures the most complete trial, this question will be 
sure to be found at the bottom of ali. Whether Oxford decides on 
developing herself by endowing additional colleges and halls, or by 

: a. . — ne number of students to live in 

or without a connection with any particular foun 
tion ; what all will aim at will be a saving in ale and time. tr 
will be inte to many to know what is the lowest possible 
rate at which, under the present régime, a man can live at this 


by reproducing the rules which the Principal of St. Mary Hall 
drew up a few years ago, when he commenced his laudable attempt 
of providing for a certain number of poor students. Not very long 
since, St. Mary Hall was popularly called “ the refuge for the desti- 
tute,” though by no means in the sense of being an eleemosynary 
institution. It was the harbour for unseaworthy undergraduates, 
whose unwillingness to answer to the helm of discipline or whose 
mental leakiness, shown in repeated failures in the University 
examinations, made them undesirable members of their original 
colleges. Under such circumstances it was customary to “ migrate 
to Skimmery,” which was the profane term in use to express an 
enrolment upon the books of St. Mary Hall. But the Principal, 
with the spirit of our Australian colonists, refuses to preside over a 
penal settlement. ‘This explains the opening sentence of the 
announcement :— 


“ The Principal having determined not to admit in fature members 
of other societies, wishes to place twenty sets of rooms at the disposal 
of gentlemen, willing to adopt a strictly frugal scale of expense. 

* Fees to the hall. On entrance, £5. : 

“The annual payment, including all expenses (excepting for coals 
and candles and the laundress’s bill), will be fixed at £75; or, if rooms 
ready furnished are pteferred, at £80 (for a residence of twenty-four 
weeks). 

as Te payment of one-third of these charges at the commencement 
of each term will render the deposit of caution-money unnecessary. 
If such payment be not made, a sum of £30 will be required 
as cantion-money, to be deposited before the commencement of 
residence. : 

“The cantion-money will be returned by instalments :— 

“On taking the degree of B.A., £10. 

* On taking the degree of M.A., £10. 
* Or the whole sum remaining due, on the removal of the name from 
the books of the hall. . 

“‘ All meals will be taken in common. Beyond this regulation no 

restriction will be imposed ; but any member who shall be known to 
_ incur expenses inconsistent with the terms of his admission, will be 
| subjected to the higher rates paid by the other members, or will be 
requested to remove his name from the books of the hall. 

“Tt is intended that the remaining sets of roome, ten in number, 
| may be occupied by members admitted on the ordinary footing. The 
| Principal will join either mess at pleasure. He will, in person, assisted 
| by lecturers, conduct the instruction and discipline of the members on 
@ uniform plan. 

“The £80 is thus proportioned :— 

* Tuition 

* Rent of furnished rooms 

* Battels (twenty-four weeks) 

MBesvaitt, Oi. 6ciic. . tbiceks odes. Heaths 
rs 

A similar plan to this has for some years been carried on in 
St. Alban Hall. The necessary expenses there are a little lower 
even than the tariff at St. Mary Hall. Yet, whem their scale is 
examined a little more closely, it will not appear that the difference 
between it and the lowest possible rate of living at many of the 
colleges is anything considerable. Taking the term at twenty-four 
weeks, it will appear that the average charge for lodging is 
12s, 6d. a week ; for board, £1. 2s. 6d. ; and for servants, &., 15s., 
exclusive of lights, firing, and laundry, while the tuition fee is 
about the ordinary amount. Now, it is quite certain that there are 
not a few undergraduates at various colleges whose bills would bear 
comparison with this scale, although not professedly reduced to a 
particular standard of economy. Where the screw is really applied 
in the St. Mary Hall system is in the supervision exercised over 
the expenses incurred elsewhere by the undergraduates; dis- 
| couraging any style of living “ inconsistent with the terms of his 
| admission.” A penal statute is, in short, enacted by way of 

support to or substitute for moral resolution ; for it must not be 
forgotten that it does require moral resolution of no ordinary kind 
| in a young man to cut himself off from the habits of life of those 
with whom he is in daily intercourse. Who, indeed, is there that 
| has been through the University that does not know that the 

almost irresistible temptations to extravagance in Oxford are a 

thousandfold more formidable than the licensed extortions with 
| which every tongue is now ringing? We must hope that the 

numbers who may be attracted to the University, if the dev 
| scheme of “ lodging out” is put in practice, will not fall into this 
_ snare. It is premature to discuss the probable details of this most 

popular of the suggestions for University extension ; yet there are 

certain grave difficulties which stand at the outset, and which 
_must be carefully considered by those who wish to bring the 
| scheme to a successful issue. In the first place, how is 
| the accommodation for such a large increase of students 
to be provided within a reasonable distance of the University ? 
Those who let lodgings now are generally as full as they can be, 
and with the present number of men now in residence they have 
no more rooms to spare ; or if the accommodation can be provided, 
what chance is there of securing it at the low rate of 10s. a w 
or anything like that figure? And it is idle to palter with the 
question whether the extension of lodging-houses will or will not 
relax the discipline of the University. Many who have been 
undergraduates will remember how elastic a thing the lod 
house “gate-bill” often was; how they might knock at any 
hour unmarked on the list, unless they had come in from college, 
in which case it was necessary to make the college gate-bill tally 

















University ; and that knowledge cannot be better imparted than 


with the one kept or supposed to be kept at the lodgi 
will remember how the college order sguies the po eng of dinners 
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and suppers at the lodgings was treated ; how the popularity of a 


lodging often consisted in the power it possessed of turning out 
ood hot breakfasts on Sunday, when such luxuries happened to 
forbidden within college ; how easy it was to go down for a 


night without leave when in lodgings ; how hard to get the neces- 


sary leave when in college. All these habits must be forgotten, 
and these associations broken through by those lodging-house 
keepers who are to harbour our thousands and ten thousands in the 
streets. But suppose that difficulty overcome ; imagine a bound- 
less supply of reasonable accommodation kept by unimpeachable 
landlords ; the second difficulty is, the treatment of the new 
comers when they arrive. The intention seems to be that they are 
not to be put down on the books of any particular college. Now, 


the complicated question of the loss of social life, and of the esprit 
de corps which is supposed to exist between members of the same — 


foundation, may be omitted here. Yet the more difficult question 
meets us—whose especial duty will it be to watch and provide for 
the requirements of each of these students—who will suggest to 
him his definite course of reading—who will recommend him what 
lectures to attend? Inexperienced and unguided he must follow 
the stream ; he will “a the most popular or most amusing 
lecturer, and perhaps leave untouched that particular line of study 
in which he might most have distinguished himself. 

Such an idea seems to be a reproduction on a large scale of a 
fallacy which has been pointed out not long since in these columns 
—that the lecture is, per se, the most important vehicle of instruc- 
tion. The lecture, whether professorial or tutorial, must, to be 


thoroughly useful, be backed up by the tutor’s personal communica- _ 


tion with the pupil who attends it. Now, this prime advantage 
will be lost to the great majority of these additional students, for 
the present tutorial staff has its time fully occupied, with no margin 
left for the requirements of new pupils. For the real solution of 
the difficulty we must come back to the view which we have 
advocated before. Increase largely, if necessary, the staff of useful 
professors ; give them, if necessary, several deputies, sufficient to 
provide most of the required lectures, and render the tutorial staff 
more efficient, partly by thus relieving it of a great part of its 
lecture-room work, and partly by a judicious increase of its numbers. 
The ornamental professors can still be retained, with or without 
glass cases, as Convocation may direct. 
of students within the walls of the University, and then to offer 


them nothing more than general access to all the lecture-rooms, is | 
to offer them something, no doubt, but it must be taken for what | 
it is worth, paid for at what it is worth, and called by an appropriate | 


name, It will not be what the public understand by university 
education. It will be the orange-peel and water, but, as the 
Marchioness told Mr. Richard Swiveller, it doesn’t taste like wine 
unless you make believe very hard. 

At the original meeting in Oriel Hall, the chairman, in alluding 
to Mr. Buckley's speech in favour of a wider extension, let fall the 
remark that we “didn’t want {more apothecaries and lawyers.” 
The words have received various interpretations, and not a few 
castigations. The Professor of Botany, Dr. Daubeny, ina published 
letter to the Provost, gives a new term to the dictum, by offering 
as the meaning of it, that though we are not anxious for “an aug- 
mentation in the quantity of the raw material, we are all equally 
interested in the quality of the manufactured article.” He believes 
that it would be of infinite service in the training of that large class 
of general practitioners, if, instead of rolling pills for three years 
with a country apothecary, the medical student should spend them 
in attending scientific lectures in Oxford, and proceed from thence 
to London, in a condition to profit by the clinical instruction which 
he might there receive. Dr. Daubeny considers that this result 


could only be produced by the system of lodging out, which has | 


just been described, or by the erection of a special establishment 
under academical rales and discipline, and conducted on principles 
of strict economy. The latter of the two he holds to be the more 
desirable. Dr. _Daubeny ingeniously meets the argument that 
Oxford was principally designed for the clerical profession, by 
pointing out how Walter de Merton held any member of a monastic 
order to be ineligible for a fellowship in his college, and how the 
‘founder of Magdalen College, although himself a prelate, established 
a Preelectorship in physical and moral science, as well as in theology. 
He also reminds us that in medieval times most of the available 
wealth of the country and all its learning were centred in the clergy, 
and that the only instructors that could be found for youth were 
taken from their ranks, 
But it is becoming a sheer impossibility to record, to 


of detailing, the = ‘ae 


various patented inventions which are offere 


But to invite a new class | 


every day for producing the result which all parties and sections in | 


the University are agreed to welcome in some —_ or other. One 
— Proposes to utilize the Long Vacation by devoting its many 
- 8 toa temporary middle-class immigration, which would chase 
e moles and the bats from the Taylor buildings, the Museum, 
and the Bodleian, which would give those college fellows who had 
no part in the tuition in term time a chance of turning an honest 
penny ; which would smooth the savagery of the deserted Oxford 
tradesman, who, as it is well known, paces the grass-grown streets 
in — pose ty paint and a tomahawk. 
er gentieman— preaching from the text that England is 
governed by the middle and pre Hoes newb to catch 
the constituents of these classes at the of fifteen or sixteen and 
cage them for two years, under strict discipline, but “ within reach, 
and under the influence of University teaching.” Per a few 
would hang on after that ; but the test benefit is to be reaped 
by their going away, for, says Mr. Benjamin Rogers :— 





“TI look to the incalculable benefit which would be conferred on the 
country by thousands leaving the University yearly, resuming their 
commercial occupations with larger and more enlightened views, 
sinking into and leavening the community to which they belong. 

For if some such system as this were adopted, I believe that we 
should soon be numbering our recruits, not by tens or hundreds, but 
ah oes ese or tens of thousands. 

; 0 would our enemies be turned into friends; so would Oxford, 
instead of becoming divorced, resume her proper place as the guide 
and gape of ag og national thought ; so would the great popular 
min rought into connection with a more thoughifal wi 

higher form of education.” or 


This is a trifle splendid, but there is somethi ' idering 
Me tc hg ’ ething worth consi 

The deep interest which has been evinced on this subject in the 
country at large and in this University in particular, must be our 
apology for keeping no space for any other topic. It is pleasant 
to see how many old Oxford men have aolat away into various 
parts of the world their solicitude for their Alma Mater, and how 
they show by what they write that they are neither careless of her 
glory nor ignorant of her requirements. Also, it is at least equally 
pleasant to come from time to time on letters written about the 
University, bold in assertion and startling in ignorance, for the 
gem of which collection commend us to an epistle which a 
the other day in the Record, stating, that while fellowships had 
greatly improved in value of late, no increase had been made im 
the value of scholarships. The magical Turquoise of Truth would 
turn fearfully yellow if confronted with this ! 
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No. XXX VI.—THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM.—No. 1. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Tue subject of greatest interest in the diocese of Durham at 
the present moment is Church Extension. The agitation in its 
favour is being carried on with considerable vigour and under 
the highest auspices. The clergy, as a body, are exerting 
themselves in this great cause with praiseworthy unanimity. 
|The Bishop of the diocese (the Right Rev. C. Baring, D.D,) 
has put himself at the head of the movement, and has thrown 
| into it an amount of energy and talent rarely carried inte 
_ Church enterprises. He does not under-estimate the dangers 

that threaten the Establishment, or affect to despise the efforts 

| of her opponents. Ov the contrary, he boldly acknowledges 

the growing strength of Nonconformity im his diocese, and 
brings it forward as an additional stimulus for exertion on the 
part of the Church of England. If he attacks Dissent, he is 
at the same time a most courteous and chivalrous opponent, 
giving to the Nonconformists in his diocese full credit for their 
zeal in the cause of religion, and holding up their efforts and 
labours in the Gospel as examples for the imitation of the 
clergy and laity of his own Church. No one is more painfully 
conscious of the immense seething mass of ignorance and 
immorality existing in his diocese. He is deeply sensible of 
the arduous conflict which the Church is called upon to wage 
with sin and vice. The time has come for earnest and com- 
bined effort, and Bishop Baring is showing himself fully and 
nobly equal to the crisis. 

It is always painful to witness the abuse and perversion of 
funds held on trust for the advancement of religion, and 
inexpressibly pdinfal to find such abuse and perversion com- 
mitted by clergymen. It is, perhaps, impossible to discover 
in our ecclesiastical history a greater number of these lament- 
able instances than in the diocese of Durham, As the wealth 
of the two great counties which constitute the diocese was 
augmented by the development of industrial and mercantile 
enterprises and the increase of the working population, the 
revenues of the Church advanced in at least equal proportion. 
Somehow or other it happened that only a small portion of 
this increase was applied to the advancement of Church 
interests. The result may easily be imagined. As mining 
operations extended themselves, and the mining population 
became more numerous, the Wesleyans, as in Cornwall and 
South Wales, happily for the interests of religion and morals, 
stepped in to supply the want, and fill up the void which had 
been caused by the apathy of the Church of England. The 
Wesleyan preachers were at first received by the ignorant 
miners with ridicule and insult, and im some cases even with 
personal violence. The celebrated John Wesley then visited 
the more populous localities and preached to the people. The 
effect he produced upon these poor miners might almost be 
termed miraculous. The voice of the scoffers became hushed, 
and tears coursed down the cheeks of the greatest reprobates 
as he “reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
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1d : spread rapidly among them, | only twenty-one had been consecrated, leaving the increase of 
bp ee Sanne with aa. + yore the decade from 1841 to 1851 as well as the prior augmentation 
population had little or no personal knowledge of the ordained of the population in the _— coreg 4 aig wr he 
ministers of religion, and the opinion they had formed of the meet these defects in the church work, it was . a Bag . 
whole body was identified with selfishness, indolence, pride, | to them for their contributions and pin“ oe . e nig 
and rapacity. They now found their spiritual interests really | rev. prelate then explained in what aa my M “ony . hr 
cared for by their new teachers, and they accepted their | particularly wanted, to what amount they shou 4 e — 
ministrations with gladness and avidity. A marked improve- | and the means he proposed for accomplishing t e work. He 
ment was soon observable. In neighbourhoods where religion | further insisted upon the necessity for building parsonage 
had been held in indifference if not contempt, a more devout houses. The proper working of the Church of — 
feeling prevailed, and it was rare to meet with a cluster of _ requires that the clergyman should not only 08 on “1 
thirty or forty cottages around a pit’s mouth without finding | Sunday, but should be the pastor on the week-day 5 ~ 
a humble Wesleyan or Methodist chapel among them. In the | merely teaching his flock from the pulpit once a week, i 
principal towns, such as Newcastle, ae ae ge oe | i au 4 ve eee ga ~— oe te pring Ry sony a 
omewhat similar effect was produced, although rather sick an e sad an e sorrowful ; c Ps 
the efforts of other Ress te of Meneonbinaine than d and trying to bring them back into the fold.” To carry out this 
the Wesleyans. As the commerce and manufactures of the | work, it was absolutely necessary the clergyman should be 
district increased, numbers of emigrants were attracted from | resident with his flock, and not, as he was now frequently 
Scotland, and many Presbyterian churches sprang up in the | obliged to reside, three or four miles, and in more than one 
diocese. The influential and energetic Independents sent forth | case seven miles, from his parish, 
many able ministers from their schools in Lancashire and the | The Bishop then feelingly alluded to impediments which had 
South, who attracted around them numerous and intelligent | been thrown in his way in his scheme of Church extension, 
congregations. The Baptists, Unitarians, and others laboured | and especially quoted a letter signed “A Churchman ” in one 
earnestly in the same field. Last, but not least, the Roman | of the local papers, warning the public against making any 
Catholic clergy, always in great force within the diocese of contributions to “the fund of the Bishop, because it was simply 
Durham, not only found the numbers of their adherents largely | an episcopal job, that the i Sapo was all in his —. 
increased by Irish immigration, but made many converts to | that all he wanted was to make that patronage more valua e.” 
the Church of Rome in other denominations. ’ Saas this | This charge the right reverend dhe apeiiellé denied, and 
time, for one church belonging to the Establishment built in | remarked that his anonymous opponent must have a very 
the diocese, there were at least three Nonconformist chapels, exalted idea of Church patronage, and not a very deep sense 
the wealthy dignitaries of the Church meanwhile looking on _ of its anxieties and ee a did sere za ot 
with apparent indifference. a very reasonable thing, that when these different districts 
Bishop Baring, in order to remedy this unfortunate state of been "eens from property which originally belonged to the 
affairs, has manfally stepped forward as the champion and _ see of Durham, the patronage of the livings should be given, 
natural leader of the Church in his diocese. About the end of as they would have been had the Bishop himself formed them, 
the last year he made an appeal to the clergy and laity for to the diocesan, but he had no desire on his own part to enjoy 
their co-operation. He stated that at least serentawelais hon a privilege of the kind. There could not possibly have been 
churches were required in the diocese for the new ecclesiastical a more unjust or gratuitous attack than that made by “A 
districts, marked out by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Churchman” upon the right reverend prelate. The truth is, 
There had been already either received from or promised by that | that out of the long list of churches proposed to be built by 
body the sum of £31,603, of which £11,000 was unconditional, | the scheme of the Bishop of Durham, there is but one that is 
or to meet benefactions, and the remainder for parsonages as_ directly in his patronage, and that church is St. James’s, 
= as twenty new churches were consecrated. To augment | Gateshead, which is already built and consecrated, < a 
the income of existing benefices beyond the sum named, _ only derives an income of £100 a year from the fund. In the 
£3,395 had been granted; £5,050 Bais for the endowment of | sanabiadiie of his speech the Bishop, with great good taste, 
ten benefices in progress of formation; and £2,900 more | while claiming precedence for his own Church and her efficiency, 
towards the salaries of curates in the mining districts. At the | paid a just tribute to the energy of the Dissenting bodies :— 
ame time, although far more might be expected from the | “I do not wish,” he said, “to ignore the work the Dissenters 
iberality of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a very large have done; they have done a good work, I believe. In many 
amount was still required from private subscriptions and | populations,through their instrumentality, religion has been kept 
benefactions, as, without them, there would be but little proba- | alive, and but for their presence many people would have been 
bility of the Church establishing herself in a sound and secure | entirely heathen. The more I see of the work of the Dissenters, 
manner in the counties of Durham and Northumberland. | however, the more I am satisfied, apart from the question of 
The Bishop’s appeal was responded to with considerable | the difference of doctrine, that the work which they can accom- 
liberality by certain individuals, but, unfortunately, the vast plish must be a partial, a limited, and a neglected work, and 
majority of the wealthy nobility and gentry of the Church of | that it is only the Church of England that can beneficially 
England in the diocese held themselves aloof from the move- grasp the whole mass of the population if that work is allowed 
ment. The Bishop, however, was by no means discouraged by | to be carried out in its efficiency. Therefore do I venture 
the apathy with which his appeal had been received. On the | with all confidence to throw the case before the diocese, and to 
22nd November in the present year he called a meeting of the | pray our people, in behalf of those thousands of souls, to come 
supporters of the Church, which was held in the Town Hall, | forward and help us in our good work.” 
Durham, and attended by a numerous body of the influential After the Bishop had concluded his address, several other 
clergy and the wealthy nobility, landowners, and merchants in | speakers addressed the meeting, amongst the most eminent of 
the diocese, the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham in the | whom were the Duke of Cleveland, Earl Vane, Mr. Hugh Lee 
chair. Pattinson, Lord Ravensworth, and the Right Hon. William 
After the business of the day had been opened by the noble | Hutt. Various resolutions were passed, approving of the 
chairman, the Bishop addressed the meeting. His speech was | scheme put forward by the Bishop, and recommending the 
explicit, bold, candid, and admirably business-like. He recalled | extensive circulation of his appeal for contributions through the 
to the recollection of the meeting that in the year 1859, when | diocese. Many liberal donations were announced, and the 
® committee of the House of Lords was appointed to inquire | subscription list had in it the names of many men of great 
into the amount of spiritual destitution in the different counties | influence in the county. 
* pre res paid son amount of church But resolute and energetic as the Bishop of Durham and his 
58 aa wy shy a e Decal an am and Northumber- supporters may be in their endeavours to promote Church 
2 aad er —_ b., © Pepa ation = in any other | extension, it must be allowed that a very powerful force is 
wana tage baie tas . pointed out that, in the decade arrayed against them. First, they have to combat the opposi- 
33 vs ae ; 4 3 ¥ increase of population in the | tion of some few of the clergy, and many of the laity, of the 
Po Ry oe eho of 27 per cent.; while in Lanca- | Church of England herself. One clergyman, dating his letter 
pela wow Pay ing rand ap increase had only been | from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle, in a letter to the editor 
i bt an Boe 18% fu 1981 ” poy 20 per cent. In the | of the Newcastle Journal, maintains that the funds of the 
Sig Pas 1 of Dark 0 - iy , the Ro of population diocese, if wisely administered, are sufficient to supply a decent 
geri , sa Nagi am . — at the rate of 30 per cent. maintenance for a sufficient staff of clergy. But the funds of 
117,699 souls To ‘etek the ‘rit _ gfe Pin idl PpurAranagess contends, are fooled away. A little tenth-rate 
multitn de thirt ah ch ¥ — > re of this large | college, called the University of Durham, absorbs as much as 
deci tke tonne 7 of ras an a . he _ have been built; but | would maintain fifty married clergymen. This wasteful abor- 
egister of the diocese, it appeared that | tion was founded with the idea of supplying clergymen for the 
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diocese of Durham, and the great name of Van Mildert, the 
founder, gave prestige to the scheme. The proper number of 
clergy, he maintains, necessary for the efficient working of the 
diocese of Durham is 600, and taking the average of the working 
life of a clergyman at thirty years, it would require twenty 
recruits a year to supply vacancies. The time required at Oxford 
for the B.A. degree is about three years. It follows, then, that 
sixty young men under instruction at Oxford would supply all 
the wants of the see of Durham. It would not require the 
scientific knowledge of a clerk in a London insurance or 
accountant’s office to find that a calculation, of the kind is utter 
nonsense. ‘The writer concludes his letter with some gross 
abuse of the University of Durham, which is maintained, he 
says, for a class of young men who have neither birth, wealth, 
nor talent. “ It is a receiving house for vulgar dunces. How 
monstrous it is that such professors as Chevallier, Jowett, 
Farran, and Barmby, should be condemned ‘ to cut blocks with 
a razor.” He then goes on with singular inconsistency to 
assert that St. Bees, which, with every respect for that 
excellent institution, certainly possesses fewer advantages for 
students than the University of Durham, turns out the better 
clergymen. ‘The writer of this letter styles himself “ D.C.L., 
Oxon ;” and assuming the bona fides of the signature, it must 
be some comfort to the authorities of Durham University to 
know what manner of man the celebrated University of Oxford 
occasionally turns out and invests with its degrees. This 
document also cannot be without a certain interest for Arch- 
deacon Allen. 

Some members of the Established Church maintain that 
the property of the diocese has been unfairly treated by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and that it is rather the duty of 
the Bishop to demand restitution, at any rate of part of the 
property taken from the see, than to press upon the laity the 
duty of filling up by voluntary contributions the void occasioned 
by legislative injustice. They urge,and not altogether without 
reason, that if the population of the diocese has increased 
beyond example in the country, sufficient ought to have been 
returned of the Church property for the uses of the see to 
meet the spiritual wants of the surplus population, before 
applying it to other dioceses where the need was not as great 
as in their own. They assert that if only half the Church 
property of the diocese which has been absorbed by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners were returned to them, it would be 
sufficient not only to build the churches, parsonages, and schools 
at present proposed by the Bishop to be erected, but also to 
afford endowments for the incumbents, leaving the other 
moiety to be applied to any other uses the Commissioners might 
think fit. That the diocese of Durham has been unfairly 
treated by the earlier Ecclesiastical Commissioners is asserted 
in the present day by Churchmen most ardent in the present 
agitation for the extension of the Church in the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland. Lord Ravensworth, an energetic 
supporter of the Bishop, candidly admitted, at a late public 
meeting, that if the appeal which had been made by the 
Bishop had not been responded to by the laity of the diocese 
with the alacrity and liberality which might have been expected, 
good reasons could be given for their backwardness. Reasons, 
he argued, could be alleged in some degree for the lukewarmness 
on their part, by the recollection of the mode in which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners then dealt with the enormous 
fund with which they were entrusted; and it was doubtless in 
the recollection of many that the principle upon which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners acted for more than twenty years 
was the rigid exclusion of local claims from the assistance 
which they could otherwise have given. The reason, he said, 
why the appeal emanating from the meeting in Newcastle was 
not so liberally answered was the very natural feeling on the 
part of the community at large, that when the ecclesiastical 
property in this diocese exceeded in amount that of any other 
in the kingdom, claims for assistance for the known and 
notorious wants of the community for additional spiritual aid, 
although repeatedly made known to the Commissioners, and 
although repeatedly urged upon Parliament, were treated with 
studied neglect, and refused on the part of the Commissioners. 

The determination of Bishop Baring not to conceal in any 
manner the preponderating power and influence of the Non- 
conformists in his diocese has been shown in a statement he has 
put forth of the comparative attendance, on a certain Sunday 
in Newcastle, of the Church of England laity and Noncon- 
formists. The balance was enormously in favour of the latter. 
In fact, so unflattering and so unpalatable were the Bishop’s 
statistics to the church-going population that more than one 
clergyman in Newcastle set to work to prove the figures to be 
incorrect. Among the foremost of these was the Rev. Walter 
Irvine, incumbent of All Saints, one of the most conscientious 





and hardworking of the clergy of the diocese. In a letter on 
“Church Extension in Newcastle,” addressed to the editor of 
the Newcastle Daily Journal, he says, “ As to the statistics, 
furnished by the Bishop of the diocese, I believe they have 
been procured with the best intentions towards the Church, and 
as accurately as it was possible for those who undertook the 
task to do, and they have, with all candour, been faithfully made 
public, although to Churchmen in every sense most unfavour- 
able. For as his lordship said, it was a state exceedingly sad 
in the opinion of every warm-hearted Churchman, and exceed- 
ingly sad to himself as Bishop of the diocese. I hope, however, 
to be able to relieve the mind of his lordship in some degree, 
and to show to those deeply interested in the prosperity of the 
Church that in all probability the enumerators of 1860 made 
a gross mistake in their calculations. For instance, it is stated 
that on the lst of November, 1860, the numbers counted leaving 
church after morning service were 8,600, being an increase of 
1,000 persons above that of 1851. But those who attended the 
Dissenting chapels on the same day are reported to have been 
24,465, which from the year 1851 to 1860 would be an increase 
of 14,957—an increase more likely under ordinary circumstances 
to pertain to a province than a town, and when said of New- 
castle, I think if not impossible, at least incredible. However, 
if true, I may venture to affirm that this increase was not col- 
lected from the ranks of ungodliness and infidelity.” He then 
goes on to show that if the gross number attending Dissenting 
places of worship was 26,465, and if this number were divided 
by 30, the total number of Nonconformist places of worship, it 
would give an average attendance of 882 at each chapel, a 
number, judging from the size of these buildings, which they 
would be incapable of holding. But even admitting that the 
increase in the number of the Dissenting congregations had 
been far greater than those of the Church of England, it should 

at the same time be borne in mind that the ten churches in 

Newcastle had only a gross staff of seventeen clergymen for 

the entire population, while the thirty Dissenting chapels had 

no fewer than thirty-four ministers. The rev. gentleman 

reasonably suggests that if the establishment of Newcastle 

could have seventeen additional clergymen and twenty addi- 

tional churches, so as to place her on an equality with the 

Dissenters, in less than ten years, with all the defects laid to 

her charge, would be able to hold her own, not only against 

Dissent, but also against infidelity and ignorance. 

Had Mr. Irvine confined his letter to these facts and figures, 
no one would have had the right to complain. Unfortunately, 
with that uncommendable spirit too often found among our 
clergy, he cannot resist the opportunity of attacking the 
Dissenters. He brings forward examples of three or four 
Dissenting chapels in Newcastle which have been deserted by 
their congregations and applied to other uses, as a proof at 
once of the instability of Nonconformist institutions, and the 
readiness of their ministers to leave the poor and demoralized 
localities and establish themselves in wealthy neighbourhoods, 
while the Church and her clergy, true to their mission, remain 
faithfully fixed to the spot in which they were first established. 
This is hardly fair to the Nonconformists. A man or a society 
of men may be driven from a neighbourhood by poverty as 
well as by force; and the Dissenting minister, his chapel 
having no endowment, is obliged to live where he can obtain 
the means of existence. When those of his own congregation 
in easy circumstances migrate from a poorer or more crowded 
neighbourhood into one more commodious or attractive, in 
what manner would he be able to maintain himself and his 
family when only the poor are left, without taking into con- 
sideration the current expenses of his chapel. The Noncon- 
formists are incessantly accused by the clergy of deserting poor 
neighbourhoods to reside in the richer. Do we find no instances 
of the kind among the laity of the Church of England? 
Again, it is hardly just to bring forward the migrations of the 
Nonconformist congregations without doing justice to the 
efforts they frequently make to provide for the spiritual wants 
of the neighbourhoods they have left. In Liverpool, for 
example, we found several instances in which the Dissenting 
congregations were charged with having quitted poor neigh- 
bourhoods, leaving their chapels to be applied to other uses, 
On inquiry, however, we found that the Dissenters had esta- 
blished mission stations, and even small chapels, supported by 
the contributions of the congregation which had left the 
neighbourhood, and these places were crowded on the Sabbath 
with worshippers, while the church remained comparatively 
deserted. In his letter Mr. Irvine certainly admits that the 
Dissenters deserve great praise for their zeal, and also because 
they have done much good where the Church has done nothing ; 
but he neutralizes this just tribute to their exertions by . 
stating “ that they have failed in their mission, and fled from 
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populations, dense, poor, ignorant, and lost, leaving the Church 

to labour in a heavy sea of ungodliness and infidelity. Now 

instead of thus attacking Nonconformists, would it not be 

better policy in the interests of the Church, especially at the 

present moment, when funds are so much wanted in the diocese 

of Durham for her extension, rather to hold up the energy of 
certain Dissenting ministers, and the liberality of Dissenting 
congregations, as examples for the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England to follow? Nothing can be more humiliating 
than the comparisons which may be made between the liberality 
of the Dissenters in the support of their ministers, and in con- 
gregational contributions to benevolent objects, and, on the 
other hand, the parsimony of a vast proportion of the Church 
laity. No matter how poor a Dissenting congregation may be, 
its contributions are always liberal in proportion to its means. 
The generosity of many of the wealthier Nonconformists almost 
surpasses belief. We lately had brought under our notice a 
Dissenting congregation in Westminster, which, last year, sub- 
scribed, in less than a fortnight, a sum exceeding £20,000, to 
build their minister a new chapel and schools. A Dissenting 
family was named to us in Bristol, the members of which had 
spent in good works more than £100,000. Another family in 
the North of England, of the Independent denomination, have 
contributed to the building of chapels, ministers’ houses, schools, 
workman’s park, institutes, and other benevolent objects, in 
twenty years, nearly half a million of money! None can admit 
more readily than ourselves the admirable zeal of a large 
proportion of our parochial clergy, but Mr. Irvine is hardly 
justified in attempting to make their good qualities stand out 
in bolder relief by carving the equally noble efforts of the 
Nonconformists in intaglio. 

The letter of the Rev. Incumbent of All Saints did not pass 
without a reply from the Bishop. In a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Newcastle Daily Journal, the right rev. prelate 
resolutely maintains the state of the Church in Newcastle to 
be in a position quite as alarming as he had described it. He 
goes further, and declares that whatever discrepancy might be 
found in his statement, it rather proves the danger to be 
greater than otherwise. In support of this opinion he brings 
forward certain statistics of attendance at Church and Non- 
conformist places of worship from the census of 1861, compared 
with that of 1851, and which certainly substantiate the 
Bishop’s allegations. Singularly enough, neither the Bishop 
nor Mr. Irvine mention the Roman Catholics in their calcula- 
tions, and yet they number in Newcastle no fewer than twenty 
thousand, and their places of worship are generally attended 
on the Sunday to absolute inconvenience, especially at High 
Mass, when it is almost impossible to find in them even 
standing-room. 

The Bishop of Durham has certainly opened the campaign 
with great courage and energy. He has a difficult task before 
him, but we doubt whether there is a bishop on the bench who 
could undertake a similar enterprise with a better prospect of 
success, Unfortunately, at the present moment the sinews of 
war appear to be terribly wanting. Subscription lists have 
been published. Some score of individuals have responded 
liberally to the appeal made to them. Among them may be 
mentioned the names of Earl Vane for £500, the Duke of 
Cleveland £200, the Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth £250 in 
addition to £100 already given, and the Right Hon. William 
Hutt a handsome contribution in addition to £50 already given. 
As a public movement, however, tested by the support it is 
receiving, it can as yet hardly be called a success. We under- 
stand (we trust we may have been erroneously informed) that 
the contributions at present collected in the diocese comprising 
these two great counties do not exceed £10,000, half the 
amount subscribed by the Dissenting congregation in West- 
minster towards building their new chapel and schools. One 
thing is certain,—if the Bishop is to succeed in his scheme, a 
vast deal more energy and liberality must be shown by the 
clergy and laity of the diocese. 








FINE ARTS. 


MR. SEYMOUR HADEN’S ETCHINGS. 


Tr is rarely that an amateur has either the original gift which 
enables the professional artist to excel, or the application required 


for learning the mere manipulation of any method in art. When | effect on the Thames, called in the work “The Old Towing- 


| Path”—very remarkable for the depth of tone and fine effect of 


he happens to possess the one faculty he generally lacks the other, 
and the more artistic his talent the less often is the perfection | 
and efficiency with which he ae it. It is always particularly — 
gratifying to find accomplished amateurs in any branches of art, — 
and that there are many such amongst us we know, for their work | 
at least is pretty sure to show some feeling, though it may havo | 


many faults of execution which a master could not tolerate. So it 
is that the amateurs thoroughly enjoy their art, and hold a sort of 
fellow-feeling amongst one another which is perhaps more favour- 
able to just appreciation of art and elevated views than the in- 
evitable jealousy which tinctures the pure artist circle. Now, 
etching is just one of those forms of art which demands very great 
original gift, and, if anything like success is to be achieved, very 
great practical skill. There are amateur etchers in plenty, and 
Mr. Haden is one of them, his profession being the far more 
arduous and severe one of medicine; but he has struck out for 
himself far in advance of all amateur work and in feeling, beyond 
most of the professors, to whom indeed he shows some new paths 
in studying from nature with the copper-plate as his sketch-book. 

Before noticing any of the etchings by Mr. Haden, which we 
should say are now exhibited at the gallery of Messrs. Colnaghi in 
Pall Mail, it may be acceptable to some readers if we explain 
what an etching is and how it is done. An etching may be termed 
a sketch on copper ; indeed, the name serves toimply as much ; and 
the two things have in effect much the same qualities. An etching 
is characterized by the freedom of touch, the spirit and mastery, 
the passing effects of light and shade, and the general truth which 
belong to the sketch. Hence the sketchers and the etchers have 
always been given to meet in clubs to enjoy one another’s peculiar 
talents and the pleasant rivalry which their meeting never fails to 
encourage. In London we have had more than one of these clubs 
of etchers and sketchers, though the Junior Etching Club has, we 
are sorry to hear, died from exhaustion. In Paris there is perhaps 
the most accomplished society of etchers, who have their banquets 
and publish their works under the name of the “ Société des 
Aquafortistes ;”* why this name is taken will presently be under- 
stood. Mr. Haden has contributed, by invitation, to this society 
of French etchers ; and this speaks honourably for the merit of his 
work since the members were many of them the most distinguished 
of the French artists, such as Gudin, Paul Féval, Paul Huet, 
Valerio, Le Gros, L. Le Roy, Otto Weber, Jean Rousseau, and 
others. 

Wehave said that an etching is a kind of sketch on copper,and this 
definition is verified when the work is compared with an engraving. 
Both are impressions taken from an engraved plate; but in the 
— proper the artist confines himself to certain regular lines 
and touches of his engraving-tool, or burine, while the etcher allows 
himself every kind of line and every method by which he can throw 
force and depth into his work. The engraver copies a picture, while 
the etcher studies from nature: in some cases, as we have said of 
Mr. Haden’s practice, actually taking his ig a in his 
pocket and sitting down in the fields, taking out his steel-point 
just as another artist would his pencil. But whether engraver or 
etcher, the principle by which the printed picture is obtained is the 
same; the plate is cut into lines and stipples and colts which 
serve to hold the ink rubbed over it. The part of the plate left 
untouched of course represents to the engraver the lights of this 
picture, and necessarily the ink must be cleanly rubbed off this, 
leaving the cuts full. This is a somewhat delicate process, 
amounting, in fact, to what may be called artistic printing ; so 
important is it to the finish and beauty of a print that many etchers 
are their own printers. Mr. Haden has made himself an expert at 
it ; and, with M. Delatre, a first-rate copper-plate printer of Paris, 
he has produced the beautiful impressions which form the collec- 
tion referred to. It will be understood, then, that the dark parts, 
or depths of shadow in an engraving proper, are obtained by 
making broader cuts closer together ; or if the dots are employed 
in the spaces, or meshes, so to speak, enclosed by the lines being 
crossed, these are also made larger. The appearance of prominence 
and roundness and high light is given by making the lines or lines 
and dots gradually finer and smaller. Now, the etcher goes to 
work without any restriction on his hand; he gives the most 
delicate possible lines and the darkest and broadest shadows by 
the same deep cuts, but with no regular system of lines; but, as 
force and fine effects of light and shade are his aim more than the 
smooth harmony and richness, with the various texturés which 
belong to the picture, he leaves his work bold and rough, so that it 
will retain a full body of ink. Much of the richness and freshness 
so highly prized by connoisseurs of engravings depends on this 
property of the plate to hold the ink. Old plates are spoilt by 
having the sharp edges of the incisions worn down by the process 
of rubbing off the ink ; the impressions taken from them are known 
at once by the indistinctness and want of depth and richness of 
tone. Every one knows the value attached to what are called 
artist's proofs, the reason of which is simply that the engraver has 
to test his work continually by taking impressions from it, and 
peer oe? the plate shows a peculiar soft, but rich line, which is 
caused by the “bur” being perfect at the edges of the incisions. 
This “bur” is given by the ploughing up, as it were, of the metal 
under the tool, which turns a part of the metal over on one side. 
The etcher often relies a good deal for his effects upon this “ bur,” 
which gives a kind of bloom to the work ; and those who examine 
Mr. Haden’s beautiful etchings will observe how much is due to 
this. His style, we should say, is, like Rembrandt’s, for fine 





effects of light and shade ; and there is one example—an evening 


light and shade. If we were to examine this etching with a 
magnifier, we should see that in the extreme depths the line is 





* The Transactions of this Society, with the beautiful etchings of the members, are 
published by Messrs. Cadart and Luguet, of Paris. 
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entirely lost, and yet there is no flatness and heaviness of colour, 
owing, as we imagine, to the work having been done by the point, 
and not scooped out, so as to produce a blotch of black. 

But much of the beauty of an etching consists in the delicate 
drawing of any subject, say a forest scene or a fine head like 
Rembrandt's famous “ Burgomaster Six,” that can be obtained by 
the nicely-managed work of the point. To finish works of this 
intricate kind, the etcher has to take many proofs of his work, 
retouching over parts that he thinks can be heightened in effect 
and made more clear and perfect in the drawing. Few etchers 
can trust themselves far with the dry point, that is, to work on the 
plate without the use of aquafortis to ensure, or, as the term is, 
to “bite in” the work. This leads us to explain, for those not 
familiar with the process, that the ordinary method is first to 
varnish the plate with wax, and then to draw with the needle point 
upon and through this into the surface of the plate ; the use of the 
wax being to protect the part of the plate not touched from the 
eating action of the aquafortis applied after sufficient work has 
been done with the point. Mr. Haden, however, has acquired 
such freedom and confidence in his hand that he can produce some 
of his best effects with the dry point alone. The etching of the 
old towing-path is one example of this kind, and there are several 
others in the collection. 

It will be asked how the etcher, when he wishes to improve 
his work in some places, either by deepening it or adding more 
detail and so on, distinguishes that which he wishes to remain 
free from the touch of his burine and the action of the acid. 
This is managed by the simple expedient of rubbing a mixture of 
vermilion and oil into the part to be retained; thus the part 
required is rendered easily visible and at the same time protected 
from the further action of the acid. Mr. Haden states in the 
short preface appended to his portfolio of etchings that his practice 
is to work in the open air, and that all or nearly all of these 
examples have been begun and finished in this way, receiving 
no corrections afterwards in the studio. This accounts for 
the charming sketch-like character of most of them, and 
for the true and natural effects of light and shade. Some of the 
subjects with trees, as that of Lord MHarrington’s house in 





Kensington Gardens, and another with trees only, are especially | 
interesting for the admirable drawing of the trees, the perfect | 
gradations of shade under the rich foliage, and the general truth of | 


the lighting of the picture. In the treatment of water Mr. Haden 
has one or two singularly successful pieces; we noticed for this 


— one of a millpond at Shere, Surrey, and a view of old | : 
| inactivity, is, we perceive, about to be wound up, and the library 
_ to be disposed of. A similar process has already been applied to 


helsea on the Thames. A view at Egham is another beautiful 
example of the kind. There is not one, however, out of the set of 


twenty-five which has not some characteristic feature in the sub- | - 
| Musicians, the library of which has just been sold by auction by 


ject, and, as we have said, all are singularly good as examples of the 


art of etching. The selection forming this portfolio, which is now | 


being published in Paris and London at the same time, gives but a 
poor idea of Mr. Haden’s activity and enthusiastic pursuit of his 
art. In an article upon his etchings, which appeared in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, from the pen of M. Burty, no less than fifty 
were described ; and we can only hope, on some future occasion, 
to see these were inasimilarform. The article and catalogue 
raisonné of M. Burty are reprinted in French to accompany the 
etchings, and add very pi se to the interest of the work, at 


the same time being a very honourable testimony from the French | 


connoiseurs, who are themselves so great in this delightful 
exercise of the engraver’s art, to the talent and proficiency of our 
countryman. 

The Rembrandt-like feeling which marks Mr. Haden’s works 
suggests that there is a fine field before him if he chooses to enter it. 


These beautiful examples being on a comparatively small scale, we | 
P g 4 y - | Hodge will dispose of the choice and very beautiful library of the late 


could imagine that the same talent applied to subjects of more 
importance, and with the effort at the grand style of some of Rem- 
brandt’s large works, such as the celebrated “Mill” and the 


“Three Trees ;” or if figures are within his métier, such famous | 


works as “ The Annunciation to the Shepherds,” “ The Raising of 


Lazarus,” or the “ Taking down from the Cross,” would give us | being known) ; an edition of Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” dated 


some noble example of the art. Rembrandt was certainly the 
greatest master of etching, not excepting Andrea Mantegna, or any 
of the great Italians who, many of them, tried their hands at the 
art which Maso Finiguerra, the great niello worker, accidentally 
invented. Even Leonardo da Vinci and Correggio, to whom are 
attributed certain etchings, seemed never to have perceived the 
capabilities of the art as Rembrandt did. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the great self-taught master of light and 
shade had scarcely a glimpse of the beauty the Italians worshipped 
so ardently, grand and lofty in treatment as he could be in his 
landscapes, and even in some of his sacred subjects, English 
engravers have always held the highest rank, perhaps we should 
not be far wrong in saying that they do now, although some 
Italian and French names might be mentioned which would lead 
us to suppose that the art was ever so little fading with us. Let 
us hope that Mr. Haden’s brilliant successes may lead to a revival 
and fuller development of etching, as a form of the art most 
interesting from the originality and great variety it admits of, and 
= for the display of the greatest mastery and artistic 
eeling. 








MUSIC. 


THE instrumental selection from Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” given 
at Signor Arditi’s concert on Monday (a “ German night”) proved 
so successful, that we may hope it will prepare the public mind for 


' and Dussek. 


a reception of the opera itself next season. Wagner's music so 
essentially depends jor its effects on vocal declamation in alliance 
with the poetical text, that an instrumental adaptation can offer 
but a shadow of the reality. If, however, in such a shape so large 
a sufferance can be gained as that which was accorded to Signor 
Arditi’s arrangement, it may fairly be presumed that “Tann- 
hauser,” with its proper vocal and scenic adjuncts, will stand some 
chance of justice in a London representation, notwithstanding the 
sneers of certain of our most prominent musical critics. In the 
hope of seeing this tested next season, we reserve our comments on 
the merits and defects (for defects there are) of the opera, merely 
remarking now that the repeated performances of the selection at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre will have convinced a large number that 
Wagner is, at least, not the besotted idiot or raving lunatic certain 
English criticisms would seem to have implied. A “ French” night 
and a “ Beethoven” night have been among the week’s specialities 
at Signor Arditi’s concerts, which are announced to close next week. 
The success of the English version of Auber’s “ Domino Noir,” 
petuent at the Royal English Opera on Weduesday, will, we trust, 
elp to open the eyes of the directors (if that be not already suf- 
ficiently done by former failures) to the policy of jucing 
adaptations of classical foreign operas, instead of continuing a 
vain pursuit of non-existent English musical genius. Of course, 
the sparkling and refined music of Auber must lose considerably 
by transplantation to another and somewhat antagonistic nation- 
ality ; but enough charm still remains to zender it attractive to 
audiences who have been disgusted with the clumsy inanity of 
“native genius.” Miss Pyne, as Angela, sang with much grace and 
refinement, although scarcely with the brilliancy and point required 
by the music. The supper-scene was perhaps her best performance— 
her assumption of the manners of an awkward country girl being 
very clever, and the “ Arragonese” being most effectively sung. 
Mr. Haigh, as Horace, although correct and painstaking, wants 
that lightness and ease, both in singing and in acting, which the 
en so essentially requires. Miss Thirlwall was a very good 
rigitta, and we have seen a worse Jacintha, even on the French 
stage, than Miss Leffler. Mr. Patey, as Gil Perez, the porter of 
the convent, gave the capital song in the second act admirably ; 
still further proving the progress which he has so rapidly made of 
late, and which already ranks him as one of our best stage basses. 
The subordinate parts were filled by Mrs. Cook, and Messrs. Lyall 
Mr. Deffel’s little opera “ Christmas Eve” is to be 
produced on Wednesday. : 
The Bach Society, which has lingered for some years in torpid 


that nursery of native musical genius, the Society of British. 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 








Tue Ant Jovenat for December has for its three steel platesa 
pretty engraving by Mr. J. Cousen from the picture called “ A Dream 
of the Future,” the composite work of Mr. Frith, Mr. Creswick, and 


| Mr. Ansdell; “The Gipsy Queen,” engraved by Mr. F. Joubert from 
_ the picture of Mr. P. F. Poole; and “ Evangeline,” engraved by Mr. 


J. F. Baker, from the statue by Mr. S. F. Lynn, a very charming and 
fal figure. Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson concludes his series on 


| the “ German Painters of the Modern School” by an article on W. Von 


_ of Crabbe and Bowles. 
| many promises are held forth for the New Year. 


Kaulbach, of whom three specimens are given. Mr. & Mrs. 8S. OC. 
Hall, in their series of “* Memories of the Authors of the Age,” treat 
The other serial articles are continued, and 


In the course of the ensuing week, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Rev. Samuel Prince, M.A., removed from Bonsall, Derbyshire. Among 


the rarities may be mentioned copies of Bewick’s illustrated works in 
the finest condition; Lord Brougham’s “‘ Albert Lunel, or the Chateau 


| of Languedoc” (extremely rare, having been rigidly suppressed by 
| the author, and worth, it is said, as much as £5. 5s., only five copies 


1680; an illustrated copy of Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion ;” 
Queen Elizabeth’s own copy of “The Confessions of Faith,” 1586; 
the first edition of Lord Bacon’s “ Essayes,”’ 1625; Beulowes’ * Theophila, 
or Love’s Sacrifice,” 1652; a large collection of the extraordinary designs 


| of William Blake, including the “ Flight into Egypt,” and “ Christ 
| Blessing Children,” two original designs ; and many other interesting 





works, &c. First editions of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” and “ Regained’ 
will also bo sold, and an original copy of “ Bishop Hugh Latymer’s 
Notable Sermon which he preached in y* Shrouds at Paule’s Churche 
in London on the XVIII. Daye of Januarye, 1548.” It was in this 
bold discourse that the martyr Bishop upbraided with such severity 


_ his brother prelates, charging them with wilful neglect of their daties, 


and riotous conduct. “ or ever sence the Prelates were made 
Loordes and Nobles the plough standeth, there is no worke done, the 
people starve. Thei hauke, thei hunte, thei card, thei dyce, they 
pastyme in theyr prelacies with galaunte gentlemen, with theyr 
dansinge minyons,” &e. 

THE question of the copyright of the German opera, ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” las been before the law courts during the past week. 
The opera in question is the property of Cramer, Beale, & Co., and the 
defendants in the suit were the well-known Messrs. Boosey & Co. The 
latter pleaded a variety of pleas, disputing the plamtiff’s right to the 
opera, most of them being of a technical character with regard to 
registration. The point turned npon whether the Acts of Parliament 
relative to international copyright had been complied with, Eventually 
the plaintiff was nonsuited, but leave was granted to move the Court 


again. 
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SCIENCE. 





Ar one of the late meetings of the French Academy M. Pouchet 
read a paper upon experiments on the congelation of animals, 
which contained many interesting facts. The following may be 

rded as a summary of the writer’s conclusions :—(1.) The first 
effect produced by the application of cold is contraction of the 
capillary blood-vessels. This may be observed with the micro- 
scope. The vessels become so reduced in calibre that the blood- 
globules are unable to enter them. (2.) The second effect is the 
alteration in form and structure of the blood-globules themselves. 
These alterations are of three kinds ; (a) the nucleus bursts from 
the surrounding envelope ; (6) the nucleus undergoes alteration of 
form ; (c) the borders of the globule become crenated, and assume 
a deeper colour than usual. (3.) When an animal is completely 
frozen, and when consequently its blood-globules have become 
disorganized, it is dead—nothing can then reanimate it. (4.) 
When the congelation is partial those organs which have been 
completely frozen become gangrenous and are destroyed. (5.) If 
the partial congelation takes place to a very slight extent there 
are not many altered globules sent into the general circulation, 
and hence life is not compromised. (6.) If, on the contrary, it is 
extensive, the quantity of altered globules is so great, that the 
animal perishes. (7.) On this account an animal which is partially 
frozen may live a long time if the congelation is maintained—the 
altered globules not entering into the general circulation ; but, on 
the contrary, it dies if heat be suddenly applied, owing to the 
blood becoming charged with altered globules. (8.) In all cases of 
fatal congelation the animal dies from decomposition or alteration 
of the blood-globules, and not from stupefaction of the nervous 
system. 


A very ingenious instrument for obtaining the accurate sound- 
ings of deep water has been devised by M. Hédouin, of Lyons. 
The difficulty which presents itself in the case of the apparatus at 
ar yen employed is to ascertain the exact moment at which the 
ead touches the bottom. This obstacle is removed by M. Hédouin’s 
invention. In his contrivance the sounding-line isa kind of light 
telegraph cable inclosing two perfectly insulated wires, both con- 
nected at one extremity with the lead, and at the other with the 
two poles of a galvanic battery. The lead is so arranged that on 
touching the bottom contact is made between the ends of the two 
wires ; thus a current is established, and this, by ringing a bell 
placed in connection with the battery, announces the exact moment 
at which the lead touches the sea-bottom. 


We learn from the Gazette Médicale that the cholera has not 
disappeared from Paris. From the 14th to the 21st of last month 
the average of daily deaths was from 31 to 43. The entire 
—_— of deaths since the epidemic first made its appearance is 
5,768 ! 

The Professorship of Surgical Pathology, rendered vacant by 
the promotion of M. Denonvilliers to the chair of the late 
Professor Malgargne, has been given to M. Richet, who was 
unanimously placed at the head of the list which was presented 
to the Emperor by the professors of the faculty. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society, the President 
resented the gold medal of the Society to Joseph Prestwich, Esq., 
-R.S., for his valuable researches in the Quaternary deposits of 

France and England, the results of which have already appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions. The Quaternary deposits are those 
in which the remains of prehistoric man have been so abundantly 





found, and Mr. Prestwich’s inquiries have done much to show their | 


relation to the question of man’s antiquity. 


The examination of living objects under the microscope is a 
subject of great interest, though attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. It is by no means easy to prepare without injury a specimen 
of a living plant for microscopical investigation. A new “ grow- 
ing slide,” as it is termed, therefore promises to be of much service. 
This contrivance is the invention of Mr. H. L. Smith, an American 
naturalist, and presents the following features. It is composed of 
two glass plates 3 2 inches, and about the ,\,th of an inch thick, 
separated by strips of the same thickness, and cemented with 
marine glue. One corner of the upper plate is removed, and a very 
small hole is drilled through the plate at the corner of the space, 
to be covered by a piece of thin glass placed over the object, 
whose growth is to be watched. The slide is filled with water 
by means of a pipette applied to the open corner, and when the 
covering glass is placed over the little hole water slowly oozes 
through by capillary attraction. By this means an object may be 
kept moist for a period of three days. 


M. Bert has been trying some curious experiments upon the 
subject of engrafting portions of animal tissues. Some of these 
we recorded at the time of their first publication, but now a second 
paper has appeared, in which, among others, the following curious 
experiment is described :—The tail of a full-grown rat was sepa- 
rated from the body, and, having been placed in a glass tube, was 
maintained at a temperature of from 7° to 8° Centigrade for a 
— of seventy-two hours. It was then stripped of the mem- 

rane covering its base, and was inserted beneath the skin of 
another full-grown rat, Strange to say, it took root, and grew as 
perfectly from the back of the second rat as if it had been con- 
nected with its true proprietor. To prove that it was nourished in 
the proper manner, M. Bert killed the second rat three months 
after the operation, and injected coloured fluid into its aorta. Upon 





then examining the engrafted tail, he found that the coloured 
matter had penetrated into the marrow of the vertebral bones, thus 
showing that a connection had taken place between the unwilling 
host and the tissues of his strange guest. 








ScrentiFic MEETINGS.—Monday : Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m. 1, “On Ankova, the Central Province of Madagascar, and 
on the Royal or Sacred Cities.” By the Rev. W. Ellis. 2. “A Boat 
Journey along the Coast Lakes of East Madagascar.” By Capt. W. 
Rooke, R.A.—— Tuesday: Zoological Society of London, at 8} p.m. 
1. “On some Fossil Birds from the Zebbug Cave, Malta.” By Mr. 
W. K. Parker. 2. “On a new Species of Spider Monkey recently 
living in the Society’s Menagerie.” By Dr. J. E. Gray and Dr. 
Murie. 3. “On Presbytes albigena, Gray.” By Dr. Murie. 4. On 
the Gular Pouch of the Great Bustard.” By Mr. W. H. Flower ; and 
other Papers.—The Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. “ Ex- 
periments on the Strength of Cement, chiefly in reference to the Port- 
land Cement used in the Southern Main Drainage Works.” By John 
Grant, M. Inst. C.E.— Wednesday: Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. 
“ OnLondon Milk.” By Mr. J. Chalmers Morton.—The Microscopical 
Society. ‘On a Method of Cell Mounting.” By Mr. James Smith, 
F.L.S. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premiam, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about two-tenths per 
cent. dearer in Paris than in London. : 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ sight is 1083 to 109 per cent. At this rate there is no profit on 
the importation of gold from the United States. 

In Colonial Government securities Canada Six per Cents. (January 
and July, 1877-84) fetched 97} 6}; New Zealand Five per Cents., 
85}; Queensland Six per Cents., 103}; and Victoria Six per Cents. 
(April and October), 105 6. ” , 

The foreign market continues dull, but with.comparatively little 
alteration in prices. Turkish Consolidés are quiet at 47{ 8}; whilst 
the Five per Cents. have declined to 43 4. The Six per Cent. Loans 
of 1858 and 1862 are also depressed, on the reports regarding the 
new loan. Brazilian Scrip is again a shade flatter. Spanish Passives 
and Certificétes have slightly improved, closing respectively at 273 8 
and 14} 3. Egyptian of 1864 have declined about } per cent. 
Danubian are well supported. 

India Stocks are firm. The Old Stock (1874) changed hands at 
216; Five per Cents. (1870), 102} 4 ex. div.; Four per Cents. (1888), 
974; Five per Cent. Enfaced Paper (1872), 101 }. 

The biddings for Rs. 35,00,000 in bills on India took place on Wed- 


| mnesday at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were—to 


Calcutta, Rs. 22,33,000; to Madras, Rs. 2,67,000; and to Bombay, 
Rs. 10,00,000. The minimum price was as before—ls. 11}d. on Cal- 
cutta and Madras, and 1s. 11jd. on Bombay. Tenders on Calcutta 
and Madras at 1s. 11jd. will receive about 18 per cent., and on 
Bombay at 2s. 4d., about 8 per cent. ; above these prices in full. 

The transactions in Bank shares have been restricted. London and 
Westminster and Australasia declined £1; and English Joint-Stock 


_ 5s. per share. Merchant and Scinde, Punjaub and Delhi, improved 


10s. per share. 


The Report of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, by J. 8. 
Forbes, Esq., has been issued by the Board of Control in London. A 
consolidation of the several divisions of this vast railway, under one 
executive, has been made, with a capital of $60,000,000, half in shares 
and half in mortgage bonds. These latter have twenty-five years to 
run, and bear interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 


The prospectus of the Commercial Company of Africa (limited) has 
been issued. The capital is laid at £300,000, of which £200,000 will 
be raised in shares of £10 each. The special object of the company 
is to conduct, upon an extensive scale, a trade with Africa, chiefly by 
water. 

An undertaking is announced under the title of the Colonial 
Company (Limited). The object is the purchase and extension of 
the sugar plantations and the business of the well-known firms of 
Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, & Co., and Messrs. William Burnley Hume 
& Co. The estates in question are in Demerara, Berbice, Trinidad, 
and Barbadoes. The capital is £2,000,000, in 40,000 shares of £50 
each. The direction comprises some well-known names, including 
those of two partners from each of the firms to be amalgamated. 


The Anglo-Austrian Bank are inviting subscriptions here, and in 
several continental markets, for 40,000 Five per Cent. Bonds of £80 
sterling of the Lemberg Czernowitz Railway Company. The price of 
issue is £23. 12s., and the Bonds are to be repaid in silver at par 


within seventy years by annual drawings, the first of which is to take 
place in 1867. 


It appears that Turkey is once more in the market as a borrower. 
Although the negotiations have not yet been finally settled, it is under- 
stood that the prospectus of a new 6 per cent. loan for £6,000,000, at 
the price of 60, will be introduced in a few days in Paris and London, 
under the auspices of the Crédit Mobilier of Paris and the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. The impression seems to be, however, that the 
greater portion will be subscribed on the Continent. 

It is officially announced that the Papal Government is under the 
necessity of concluding a new loan of 50,000,000 lire, to be guaranteed 
upon ecclesiastical property. 

A contract with several German banks has been signed at Stock- 


holm, at the office of the National Debt, for a loan of 9,000,000 thalers 
for the construction of Swedish railways. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA.* 


From the remote heights of ancient Greek fable and tragic 
poetry, from which he derived both the substance and the forms 
of his “‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” Mr. Swinburne has in the present 
work passed at once into the region of what may be called the 
classic English drama. He has thus tried his strength in the two 
greatest fields of dramatic art—that of ancient Greece and that of 
modern England. In “ Atalanta” he imbued his mind with the 
antique spirit, confined himself rigidly to the unities, and 
expressed, with wonderful skill and imaginative power, the vast, 
dark, melancholy soul of Hellenic fatalism. In “ Chastelard” he 
selects an historical subject of the time of Shakespeare, and follows 
the Shakespearian models. The success of the former poem, as a 
work of art, was so great that many readers looked forward with 
mingled hope and anxiety to the next production of its author. 
Bearing in mind that Mr. Swinburne was a very young man, they 
did not feel sure whether his “ Atalanta” was the first of a long 
array of fixed stars, or only a splendid meteor. The subject was in 
itself a help to a man already possessing the poetic nature. The 
story was full of the most magnificent capabilities, and the mingled 
beauty and grandeur of the ancient mythology, together with the 
majestic dignity of Greek manhood, and the profound reaches of 
Greek speculation on life and its issues, and death and its possibili- 
ties, were so many stimulants to an imaginative mind, positively 
aiding it in attaining the severest and most starry eminences of 
thought and feeling. It remained to be seen whether, with a 
subject less poetical and ideal in itself—dealing less with the very 
elements of passion—the poet would be able to preserve a flight 
even proportionably strong and lofty. For these reasons, we 
opened “ Chastelard” with emotions of the deepest curiosity, con- 
ceiving that it would be a test of Mr. Swinburne’s capacity to 
maintain a permanent place among the great poets of the day. He 
has here entered what is undoubtedly the more legitimate field for 
an English poet. He has adopted modern forms and modern 
ideas ; he has taken a subject and a heroine closely knitted up with 
the history of this island ; and he has written in language which, 
instead of reflecting, as far as that is possible, the utterances of an 
extinct race, is penetrated throughout with the charactéristics of 
our own literature at perhaps its noblest period. The venture was 
great; the success, we believe, great also, though not without 
certain drawbacks. 

We are not prepared to say that we think “ Chastelard” equal 
to “Atalanta in Calydon”; but that it is not so we simply 
attribute to the inferiority of the subject. The freedom from 
petty and transitory forms of human passion belonging to Greek 
fable, enabled Mr. Swinburne to confront us, as it were, with 
the very passions themselves in all their primal intensity ; while 
the sweet, grave beauty of the ancient myths supplied a world 
of stately imagery to the language, and the echo of a far-off but 
never-dying music to the verse. The pitch is lower in “Chaste- 
lard,” by the same measure that semi-barbaric Scotland was 
lower than ancient Hellas. We are brought into the midst of 
meaner beings, actuated by smaller motives, or by motives which, 
if equal in themselves, have not the large expression of the 
antique world. We talk no longer with gods and goddesses, nor 
with men and women who walk, gigantic and sublime, upon the 
borders of supernal lands. We are at Holyrood, in the company 
of fierce, cruel, treacherous, or feeble beings, acting upon a Fitele 
stage for little ends. We have a Queen, beautiful, it is true, but 
not ideally so, and remorseless, yet in petty ways ; a lover whose 





| 


very passion, molten and red-hot as it comes glowing to us out of | 


the verse of Mr. Swinburne, fails to move our sympathy or our 
aversion, because he is neither good enongh nor bad enough ; an 
injured husband whom we neither respect nor pity ; and a love- 
sick damsel for whom (excepting in the last scene) we are not 
disposed to weep. There was something mean, shabby, and pro- 
vincial about the Scotland of those days. Knox was indeed a con- 
mba gpene figure ; but he is only just alluded to in Mr. Swinburne’s 
play, and is not introduced as a character. The court was composed 
of intriguers, assassins, and light or feeble women. Other courts, 
doubtless, have been quite as bad ; but in this instance the badness 
had no dignity, nor were the issues such as interest us in any 
great degree. The fact is sufficient to account for what strikes 
us, in the present effort of Mr. Swinburne, as poetically inferior 
to his last. On the other hand, it may be argued with much 
truth that the greater complexity of modern life, and the more 
elaborate developments of realism compared with the simpler 
aspects of ideal passion, have given the poet better opportunities 
for the exhibition of character as distinguished from mere emotion. 
In Chastelard and Mary, Mr. Swinburne has evidently aimed 
at creating two highly-wrought mental portraits, and there can 
be no doubt that he has here shown very high powers of 
ese analysis. The other characters are thrown into the 
kground by the prominence given to these two figures. More 
ight have been made of Darnley, but the author's attention seems 
to have been absorbed by the light, heartless Queen and her 
passionate lover. The character of Mdary Beaton might have been 
extremely touching and beautiful ; but, as it is, it has been left so 
incomplete that what should have asserted itself as a palpable 
presence, is, with the exception of a few passages, but a pale and 





* Chastelard. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 
Moxon & Co, 
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attenuated shade. The other Maries waiting on the Queen are 
little more than nonentities. The drama consequently wants 
variety and action, and is to that extent a failure dramatically 
considered ; but the two principal figures stand out boldly, and 
on them the poet has bestowed all the riches of his genius. 

Pierre de Boscosel de Chastelard was a French nobleman, sup 
posed to be descended from Bayard, and possessing not only 
courage and gallantry, but considerable powers as a poet and 
minstrel, He made the acquaintance of Mary when she was living 
in France as the wife of Francis II., and grew desperately enamoured 
of her beauty and her dainty, winning ways. That she encouraged 
him seems to be evident, though to what extent may not be so 
clear. When she returned to Scotland after the death of her 
husband, he followed her, and remained there, one of the most 
brilliant members of her court. It is at this period that Mr. 
Swinburne’s play opens. We see the passion-wasted lover hovering 
about the bright and fatal flame which is to consume his life ; the 
Queen evidently fond of him, yet rather toying with his passion 
than admitting it as a serious suit, She is also partly encouraging, 
partly mocking, the pretensions of her cousin Darnley, and matters 
are in this doubtful position when a device of Mary Beaton’s gives 
them a new and unexpected turn. Mary Beaton is herself in love 
with Chastelard, and between them there has formerly been some 
brief sympathy and mutual regard ; but the Frenchman is now 
entirely absorbed by his love for the Queen. Thinking to regain 
his affections by a stratagem, Mary Beaton promises to bring 
Chastelard at midnight into some close chamber where he may have 
speech of his royal enchantress. She directs him, however, to her 
own room, and posts herself there in the dark, Chastelard speedily 
discovers the trick, and while he and Mary Beaton are talking, 
some of the Queen’s maids enter with lights, and discover the two 
together. This being reported to Mary Stuart, her love for Chas- 
telard is filled with bitterness, and she determines to give her hand 
to Darnley. The scene in which, having sent for Chastelard, she 
talks to him in a strange wild mood between love and regretfulness, 
is extremely subtle and fine. She has “ dreamed sweet things” the 
night before, and asks Chastelard to make a sonnet of her dream. 
“T] will,” he replies, “ when I shall know it.” 


QUEEN. 

I thought I was asleep 
In Paris, lying by my lord, and knew 
In somewise he was well awake, and yet 
I could not wake too ; and I seemed to know 
He hated me, and the least breath I made 
Would turn somehow to slay or stifle me. 
Then in brief time he rose and went away, 
Saying, Let her dream, but when her dream is out 
I will come back and kill her as she wakes. 
And I lay sick and trembling with sore fear, 
And still I knew that I was deep asleep ; 
And thinking I must dream now, or I die, 
God send me some good dream lest I be slain, 
Fell fancying one had bound my feet with cords 
And bade me dance, and the first measure made 
I fell upon my face and wept for pain: 
And my cords broke, and 1 began the dance 
To a bitter tune ; and he that danced with me 
Was clothed in black with long red lines and bars 
And masked down to the lips, but by the chin 
I knew you though your lips were sewn up close 
With scarlet thread all dabbled wet in blood. 
And then I knew the dream was not for good. 
And striving with sore travail to reach up 
And kiss you (you were taller in my dream) 
I missed your lips and woke. 


CHASTELARD. 


Sweet dreams, you said ? 
An evil dream I hold it for, sweet love. 


QUEEN. 


You call love sweet ; yea, what is bitter, then ? 
There’s nothing broken sleep could hit upon 

So bitter as the breaking down of love. 

You call me sweet; I am not sweet to you, 

Nor you—O, I would say not sweet to me, 

And if I said so I should hardly lie. : 
But there have been those things between us, sir, 
That men call sweet. 


CHASTELARD. 
I know not how There is 
Turns to There hath been; ’tis a heavier change 
Than change of flesh to dust. Yet though years change 


And good things end and evil things grow great, 
The old love ah was, or that was dreamed about, 
That sang and kissed and wept upon itself, 
Langhed and ran mad with love of its own face, 
That was a sweet thing. 

QUEEN. 

Nay, I know not well. 

’Tis when the man is held fast underground 
They say for sooth what manner of heart he had. 
We are alive, and cannot be well sure 
If we loved much or little : think you not 
It were convenient one of us should die ? 


CHASTELARD. 
Madam, your speech is harsh to understand. 
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QUEEN. 


Why, there could come no change then; one of us 
Would never need to fear our love might turn 

To the sad thing that it may grow to be. 

I would sometimes all things were dead asleep 
That I have loved, all buried in soft beds 

And sealed with dreams and visions, and each dawn 
Sung to by sorrows, and all night assuaged 

By short sweet kisses and by sweet long loves 

For old life’s sake, lest weeping overmuch 

Should wake them in a strange new time, and arm 
Memory’s blind hand to kill forgetfalness. 


CHASTELARD, 
Look, you dream still, and sadly. 


QUEEN. 

Sooth, a dream ; 
For such things died or lied in sweet love's face, 
And I forget them not, God help my wit! 
I would the whole world were made up of sleep 
And life not fashioned out of lies and loves. 
We foolish women have such times, you know, 
When we are weary or afraid or sick 
For perfect nothing. 


CHASTELARD (aside). 


Now would one be fain 
To know what bitter or what dangerous thing 
She thinks of, softly chafing her soft lip. 
She must mean evil.” 


On the marriage of the Queen with Darnley, Chastelard conceals 
himself in her bedchamber at night, meaning to be discovered 
there, and slain at her feet. He is discovered after a brief inter- 
view with her, but, instead of being slain by Darnley, is taken off 
guarded. Being subsequently pardoned, he commits the same act 
again, and is sentenced to death. The rest of the play is devoted 
to a singularly minute, but sometimes not very clear, exposition of 
the duplicity of the Queen in expressing a desire that her lover 
should be saved, and yet contriving that he shall be executed. 
She sends a reprieve to the prison, and then goes there herself, and 
begs him to return it, saying that it cannot save him, and may 
involve her. Chastelard, however, who is determined to die, has 
already torn it in pieces, and in the last scene he goes to his death. 
The Queen has told Mary Beaton and Mary Carmichael to watch 
the place of execution from one of the windows of Holyrood, 
assuring the former that she will save the condemned man at the 
last. Mary Carmichael stands at the window, reporting what she 
sees to Mary Beaton, who dare not look forth, knowing well what 
will happen. This is perhaps the only really dramatic scene in the 
play ; it is most powerful, and would keep an audience with held 

reath to the last word :— . 


** Mary BEATON. 
Ah, Lord God, bear with me, 
Help me to bear a little with my love 
For thine own love, or give me some quick death. 
Do not come down; I shall get strength again, 
Only my breath fails. Looks he sad or blithe ? 
Not sad I doubt yet. 


Mary CARMICHAEL. 


Nay, not sad a whit, 
But like a man who losing gold or lands 
Should lose a heavy sorrow ; his face set, 
The eyes not curious to the right or left, 
And reading in a book, his hands unbound, 
With short fleet smiles. The whole place catches breath, 
Looking at him; she seems at point to speak : 
Now she lies back, and laughs, with her brows drawn 
And her lips drawn too. Now they read his crime— 
I see the laughter tightening her chin: 
Why do you bend your body and draw breath ? 
They will not slay him in her sight; I am sure 
She will not have him slain. 


Mary Beaton. 


Forth, and fear not: 
I was jast praying to myself—one word, 
A prayer I have to say for her to God 
If he will mixd it. 


Mary CARMICHAEL. 


Now he looks her side ; 
Something he says, if one could hear thus far : 
She leans out, lengthening her throat to hear 
And her eyes shining. 


Mary Beaton. 


Ah, I had no hope: 
Yea thou God knowest that I had no hope. 
Let it end quickly. 


Mary CarMICHAEL. 


Now his eyes are wide 
And his smile great ; and like another smile 
The blood fills all his face. Her cheek and neck 
Work fast and hard; she must have pardoned him, 
He looks so merrily. Now he comes forth 
Out of that ring of people and kneels down ; 
Ah, how the heive and edge of the great axe 
Turn in the sunlight as the man shifts hands— 





It must be for a show: because she sits 
And hardly moves her head this way—I see 
Her chin and lifted lips. Now she stands up, 
Pats out her hand, and they fall muttering ; 
Ah! 

Mary Braton. 


It is done now ? 


Mary CARMICHAEL. 


For God’s love, stay there ; 
Do not look out. Nay, he is dead by this; 
But gather up yourself from off the floor ; 
Will she die too? I shut mine eyes and heard— 
Sweet, do not beat your face upon the ground. 
Nay, he is dead and slain.” 


It will not be doubted by any one who has the pulse of poetry 
in his blood that this is noble writing—writing instinct with the 
highest spirit of the Elizabethan Muse. And in the speech of 
Chastelard, when waiting for the Queen in her chamber, we have 
something of the large, imperial style of Shakespeare himself :— 


“¢ Why, as I live, the joy I have of this 
Would make men mad that were not mad with love ; 
I hear my blood sing, and my lifted heart 
Ts like a springing water blown of wind 
For pleasure of this deed. Now, in God’s name, 
I swear if there be danger in delight 
I must die now: if joys have deadly teeth, 
I’ll have them bite my soul to death, and end 
In the old asp’s way, Egyptian-wise ; be killed 
In a royal purple fashion. Look, my love 
Would kill me if my body were past hurt 
Of any man’s hand; and to die thereof, 
I say, is sweeter than all sorts of life. 
I would not have her love me now, for then 
I should die meanlier some time. I am safe, 
Sure of her face, my life’s end in her sight, 
My blood shed out about her feet.” 


The scene between Chastelard and the Queen in prison is also 
pervaded with the highest inspirations of impassioned poetry ; 
and, though the love-ravings of Chastelard almost pass 
bounds commonly permitted to poets, the shadow of fate, lying 
dark and heavy over all, seems to cool and moderate the 
glow. In passages such as these, Mr. Swinburne again proves 
his right to take a permanent stand among our English poets. In 
other places we — he has shown too great a regard for 
the enigmatical style prevalent among some contem 
writers. ole has a "wick, too, of harping on certain oande. eal 
phrases—“ bite” is a particularly favourite expression with bim ; 
and he seems wanting in the perception of moral beauty. This last 
is a serious defect. Of power, he has abundance ; of passio 
perhaps more than enough ; of poetry, in its fierce, luminous, 
fiery shapes, a wonderful and prodigal richness. But as yet we see 
no evidence of that firm and abiding centre of pure thought and 
noble sympathy without which all the rest is but a glorious shell 
which must some day collapse for want of inward support. 
Whatever his faults, however, he is a man of genius of the most 
unmistakable mark. We do not know when it has fallen to the 
lot of any poet to produce within one year two such plays as 
“ Atalanta in Calydon” and “ Chastelard” —dramas conceived 
and written in two totally distinct styles, and with marked 
success in both. Mr. Swinburne has planted a firm foot in the 
present and the future. He has earned a conspicuous name with 
singular quickness, and we trust that even greater triumphs lie 
before him in his onward path. 








BISHOP COLENSO ON GENESIS.* 


A.tHouGH the excitement which was caused by the first pub- 
lication of Dr. Colenso’s extreme opinions on the Pentateuch have 
long since subsided, and this fifth and most ponderous of his 
volumes is not likely to be read by any but critical students, there 
cannot be a doubt that it contains the most formidable of his attacks 
on the historical veracity of Scripture. His former volumes were 
but the preparation for this concentration of his forces on a single 
point in the hope of inflicting overwhelming defeat on his enemy. 
He has indeed fallen into his old fallacy of “ proving too much”— 
as much as would destroy Gospel as well as Mosaic history ; but 
we must not on that account too hastily infer that his arguments 
may with impunity be ignored, much less treated with contempt. 
An effective critical reply from the great divines of the Church to 
his specious criticisms must be forthcoming ; else, as the volume is 
certain to be read by many young students, even by some pre- 
paring for holy orders, much mischief may be done which cout be 
prevented. ‘The bishops and overseers of the Church should 
neither slumber nor pause while the adversary is thus sapping 
the foundations. However confident they may themselves feal as 
to the stability of the rock on which their Church stands, danger 
to the faith of others will not be repelled by maintaining a digni- 
fied silence. If the defenders of the fortress be stricken with 
dumbness, quietly, but surely, neology will spread, and, like the 


| growth of the mustard-seed, cover a large area with its branches. 
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An outline of the substance of this volume will make evident 
the need of our warning. It will be seen that Dr. Colenso’s 
object is, by an anatomical dissection, as it were, of every word 
and sentence of Genesis, to substantiate, at least as regards that 
book, his former assertion that the Pentateuch is a supposititious 
history, concocted by one or more pious cheats out of floating 


myths and legends, and afterwards improved and enlarged by as | ‘ 
_ also as fairly, as our space allows. From the statement, such as it 


many pious varnishers. The veneer, the varnish, and the vulgar 


wood, he professes to separate from each other, and, as the fruit of | 
his labours, to present to the religious world, not a Mosaic history, | 
_ argument from difference of style cannot be set aside, either by a 


but a piece of mosaic, the heterogeneous materials of which were 
furnished by such artists as a First and Second Elohist, a First and 
Second Jehovist, and some Later Editor. 

The mainstay on which these speculations rely for support is that 
ortion of the volume, consisting of 260 pages—a separate book, in 
act, and paged as such—which bears the title of “ Critical Analysis 

of the Book of Genesis.” It isa kind of commentary, with notes 
and references to parallel passages, on this portion of Scripture. 
Every word and expression in which indication of authorship may 
be traced is closely analyzed, and the probabilities are weighed as 
to the sources to which their places in the composite narrative are 
due. Sentence by sentence, and clause by clause, the Elohists are 
separated from the Jehovists, and from each other, and the angel- 
visits of the Deuteronomist Later Editor from all four. The 
authorities relied on are chiefly Hupfeld and Boehmer, occasionally 
Delitzch ; but the opinions of these great critics the Bishop pro- 
fesses to quote in no spirit of mere blind submission, but because 
they confirm his own independent conclusions. Now and then he 
differs from them, but on the whole there is a marvellous agree- 
ment. 

This great task being accomplished, a harvest of conclusions lie, 
as Dr. Colenso imagines, on the surface, which only await to be 
 naree ag into the garner. A first result is that two-ninths of 

enesis is to be accredited to the First Elohist. Setting this aside, 
the learned Bishop next ascertains that, of the remaining seven- 
ninths, six parts (equal to two-thirds of the whole book) are to be 
ascribed to the First Jehovist. The remaining third he divides 
between the other three authors. Expressed accurately in numbers, 
the discovery in which this Critical Analysis terminates amounts 
to this—that the mosaic compound known to the world by the 
name of Genesis, consists of a fortuitous concourse of 336 verses 

urely Elohist, 1,072 purely Jehovist, 106 Second Elohist, and 24 
cond Jehovist, with 39 verses which most probably the Deuterono- 
mist contributed. 

But on what does the proof of all this depend? By what marks 
is the Elohist to be distinguished from the Jehovist? Dr. Colenso 
thinks, by difference of style, by the frequent occurrence of words 
in the writings of one which never appear in those of the other. 
There are expressions that are characteristically Elohist, and others 
which are as much so Jehovist. A large number of words and 
expressions which the latter uses are never found in the language of 
the former, and so, likewise, Elohist words are not found in the 
Jehovist. For instance, the idioms, “ gathered unto his fathers,” 
“be fruitful and multiply,” “after his kind,” “the days of the 
years,” are common with the Elohist, but never occur in the 
Jehovist portion of Genesis. And so, in like manner, the words 
“servants,” “lift up the eyes,” “find favour in the eyes of,” 
“angels,” “dreams,” “curses,” &c., which are of frequent use by 
the Jehovist, are absent altogether from the Elohistic writings. 
A remarkable instance is the particle of entreaty na, translated 
“now I pray thee,” which is used seventy-four times by the Jevo- 
vist, but seems to have been utterly alien to the style of the 
Elohist. The induction of instances of this kind on which Dr. 
Colenso bases his conclusions is very large indeed. Speaking of 
the Jehovist portion, he says:—“We have here more than a 
hundred different formule, each ef which, on an average, occurs 
more than ten times in Genesis, but only in those portions which 
remain when the Elohist passages are removed. They cover, how- 
ever, the whole ground which is there left, two or three of them 
occurring in one and the same verse.” But this number, which 
gives an average occurrence of only ten times, does not, perhaps, 
represent the full force of his argument, which can only be felt 
through a more minute inspection of the instances. Twenty 
expressions out of this hundred occur, on an average, “ forty-seven 
times” in the Jehovist, never once in the Elohist, fifty-eight 
between ten and twenty times, and only twenty-eight below ten 
times. And so, on the other hand, there are twenty-nine Elohist 
words which occur each, on an average, ten times (equal to about 
thirty-five times, were the Elohistic matter as large in quantity as 
the Jehovist), but are never used by the Jehovist. 

The final result, summed up and presented to the reader in a 
tangible form, is the Elohistic narrative complete, and printed 
separately in a new translation, announced to be as far as possible 
“literal” and “ faithful ;” and this is followed by four successive 
Jehovistic additions, made at different times, each also printed 
separately. The sequence is closed by the contributions of the 
Later Editor. The object of this separation of Genesis into its com- 
ponent narratives, is evidently to exhibit, even to the English reader, 
the difference of the style of their respective authors. Another 
question the Bishop believes he has answered is that as to the 
ages in which, and authors by whom, these narratives were written. 
The Elohist who wrote the ground-work of the whole he thinks 
was Samuel, or some person of eminence who lived about the end 
of Saul’s reign. The First Jehovist, and the Second Elohist were 

bly one person writing at different times of his life, and 
may have been Nathan. The Second Jehovist wrote in the reign of 


| Solomon, and seems to have been the seer Gad. The Deutero- 


nomist lived in the reign of King Josiah, and by his peculiar style 
may be presumed to have been Jeremiah. Thus the gradual fabri- 
cation of the Book of Genesis occupied a period of about 500 
years, comprehending nearly the whole duration of the kingdoms of 


| Israel and Judah, and excluding the legislation of Moses. 








We have been anxious to state the Bishop’s views as strongly, and 


is, it may be seen how plausible are his arguments, and how neces- 
sary it is that they should be effectually answered in detail. The 


contemptuous pooh-pooh, or by dogmatic assertion. Either the 
difference itself must be disproved as a fact, or the conclusion 
based on it by Dr. Colenso must be shown to be false. The 
question of style can only be decided by a careful collation of the 
supposed separate narratives ; still, at the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that marked differences of style may be found in the 
writings of the same person at different periods of his life. 

But, assuming the difference of style to be such as is incom- 
patible with the supposition of a single writer, does it necessarily 
follow that Moses was not the author of Genesis? If traces of 
Elohist and Jehovist writers, and even of a post-Mosaic editor, be 
found in that book, are we forced to the conclusion that, in truth, 
it is not one of the books of Moses—a book which passed through 
his hands, or was composed or compiled by him? It is not very 
evident that this is the only logical alternative. Moses lived after 
the events recorded in Genesis ; many of them belonged to what, 
even in his time, must have been remote antiquity ; and, con- 
sequently, in writing a history of them, be must have consulted 
existing records. If he did, is there anything incredible in the 
supposition that he transferred integral portions of these documents 
into his narrative, wherever his prophetic inspiration enabled him 
to see they were suitable? The Elohist groundwork of Genesis 
may have been such a document, and the Jehovist additions may 
have been those of Moses himself. The leading difference of style 
is thus simply accounted for, even though Jeremiah, as a “later 
editor,” had appended a few notes which afterwards became incor- 
porated with the text. If half a dozen documents had been 
consulted, and half a dozen different styles were discovered, the 
argument would still hold good. As it is, the question is sol 
between an Elohist and a Jehovist ; for Hupfeld, Boehmer, an 
Dr. Colenso, are at utter variance with one another as to the par- 
ticular portions of Genesis which should be ascribed to the other 
three authors. Assuredly, then, it is far more likely that the 
Jehovist was Moses, and the Elohist some antecedent writer, from 
whom he borrowed, than that Christ uttered a falsehood in speaking 
of the great legislator as the author of the Pentateuch. Dr. 
Colenso’s own premises do by no means necessitate the conclusion 
that the authorship must be found in the reigns of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. : 

In our remarks on this volume we have confined our attention to 
the leading line of argument relied on by Dr. Colenso, and we have 
indicated where one at least of its fallacies lies. There are many 
other matters discussed, as to information on which we must, 
through want of space, refer our readers to the volume itself. As 
on former occasions, the Bishop comforts himself in his Preface 
with quotations from the great lights of the day, as to the growing 
prevalence of his opinions, and thus presses the Bishop of Limeri 
and Sir Charles Lyell into the ranks of heterodoxy. The Bis 
of Ely, on the other hand (Professor Harold Browne), is singl 
out for refutation, both there and in a special em on account 
of his triumphant overthrow of Dr. Colenso’s theory of the Elohist 
and Jehovist composition of the Book of Psalms. There are other 
minor matters, such as “the Israelitish origin of the ancient 
worship at Mecca,” and the “Pheenician origin of the name 
Jehovah ;” but for information on all such we must likewise send 
our readers to the learned fountain-head himself. 





= 





APPLICATIONS OF GEOLOGY.* 


Tus volume of lectures on the applications of geology to the 
arts and manufactures will be accepted by the public as a valuable 
contribution to a branch of education which is of daily-growing 
importance. In few respects has geology made more rapid strides 
of late years than in the light it has thrown on those mechanical 
arts which are carried on in connection with the materials of which 
the earth’s crust is composed. If it be a science unpopular in the 
religious world, on account of its frequent collisions with Scripture, 
it has, partly at least, atoned for its hasty speculations in that line 
by having contributed in no slight degree to the advancement of 
civilization and the enlargement of the comforts of even its eccle- 
siastical detractors. It has directed commercial enterprise to the 
proper fields whence the largest amount of profit may be drawn 
with the least expenditure of time and labour, and by its discoveries 
has promoted the health as well as the comforts of the community. 
Geology informs us where the best stone may be had for the 
erection of our public buildings and private houses, where pure 
water for drinking and general domestic uses, where the metals 
and clays which enter so largely into our manufactures ; and, even 
in agriculture it can go hand in hand with chemistry in assist 
the farmer to cultivate the soil to the best advantage. All this 





* Applications of Geology to the Arts and Mapufact &c. Part of the 
Gunter Series of Lectures for 1865. By D. T. Ansted, M.A. F.R.8., &e, 
London: Hardwicke, 
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made evident by Mr. Ansted in this volume of lectures, with much 
clearness and felicity of exposition; and there ,can be but little 
doubt that, before many years shall pass away, this science will hold 
a high rank in public estimation as a branch of general education. 
One thing these lectures at least exemplify, namely, that geology 
can be popularized, and that there is much matter of no common 
interest in the practical parts of it. They were originally delivered 
before the Society of Arts as part of the series for the promotion 
of the objects of that society, which was instituted through the aid 
of a bequest made by the late Dr. Cantor of the India Medical 


“Service. In the volume before us, which is well got up and illus- 


trated with diagrams, they are expanded somewhat beyond their 
original dimensions ; but, even with this enlargement, little more is 
iven, as the author observes, than “a sketch in broad outline.’ 
ere more to be attempted, “the subject-matter of each lecture 
would demand a separate course of lectures and one or more 
volumes to itself,” so large is any one branch of practical science 
when studied in minute detail. In the first lecture the author 
gives an account of the application of geology to agriculture. He 
shows how the different kind of soils have been formed by the 
action, called “ weathering,” of aic and water on the rocks, the com- 
position of each kind of soil, and what are the constituents of 
productive soils, Perhaps the most interesting part of this lecture, 
and the most illustrative of the aid given by pod to agriculture, 
is that where Mr. Ansted shows how, by the light of this science, 
large supplies of the valuable manure, phosphate of lime, have been 
discovered in the coprolite beds of Cambridge, the crag beds of 
Suffolk, and the green sands of many parts of England. The 
account of these coprolites is interesting. Mr. Ansted very trul 
observes, also, that, without the knowledge of the underlying roc 
and subsoils which geology furnishes, the agriculturist works in the 
dark in all his efforts towards water supply and the drainage of his 
Another very interesting lecture is the second, on “Springs and 
Water Supply.” It is a pattern lecture; the illustrations are 
excellent, and the explanation from commencement to end is so 
clear and simple that any intelligent reader can, without difficulty, 
take in a conception of the whole plan on which water percolates 
through rocks and clay, and is discharged in springs for the use of 
man. The manner in which water is supplied to common and 
artesian wells, to limestone and sandstone springs, is explained ; 
and also how, from the configuration of a country, it may be 
ascertained where water can be had, and of what kind. A very 
interesting subject connected with this of water-supply is the capacity 
of the different kinds of stone for holding water. Ordinary sand- 
stone contains a gallon of water in every cubic foot, common lime- 
stones hold from four to five pints, Bath stone double that quantity, 
and some varieties of magnesian limestone nearly three times as 
much, Chalk is more absorbent still, for a cubic foot of it will 
hold two gallons and more of water—as much as common sand. 
The effect of this absorbent power of rocks on water-supply is 
evident. Rocks are the great reservoirs in which permanent 
supplies of the rain which descends from the clouds are contained, 
and through the substance of which they are filtered into springs. 
The value of a knowledge of this subject of water-supply is best 
exemplified by the mischief that people sometimes inflict on 
themselves, as, for instance, in the late cholera cases at Eppiug, by 
allowing the putrescent fluids of cesspools and dung-pits to drain 
through the earth’s surface into the shallow wells on which families 
are often dependent for their supply of water for domestic use. 
How few there are who can tell whether the water of the well from 
which they drink comes from a deep-seated spring, beyond the 
reach of such contagion, or is only the gathering of the superficial 
drainage of the immediate neighbourhood in which they live! And 
ola this knowledge may often depend the question of life or 
_ Mr. Ansted’s four remaining lectures are all, as regards their 
respective subjects, interesting and instructive. Everything which 
it is useful to know respecting the supply of minerals, clays, 
cements, and artificial stones, fuller’s earth, salt, bitumen, iron and 
coal, and about mining, is given with an amount of detail not so 
great as to weary, and yet sufficient to convey accurate ideas about 
each of these substances. The lecture on mining contains some 
useful information respecting the gold-fields of the world, and 
shows how much indebted that department of industry can be to 
geology. 





DOCTOR MARIGOLD'’S PRESCRIPTIONS.* 


No living writer is so largely qualified, both by genius and 
temperament, for producing Christmas literature as Mr. Dickens. 
He satisfies, in a remarkable degree, all the requirements of that 
literature, and exactly harmonizes with the thorough English 
feeling of the season. He is jovial, as we wish our festive gather- 

s to be ; he has a vein of tender sentiment running through his 
mirth, even as we desire our hearts to be thoughtful and con- 
siderate in the hottest of our revels ; he has smiles and tears equally 
at his bidding, yet never fails to make the former prevail over the 
latter, because, with his cheerful views of Providence, he cannot doubt 
that the balance is in favour of good, even in this wrong-doing world ; 
he is religious with all the depth of an earnest belief, without any 
of the bitterness of fanaticism ; and, above all things, he is widely 





* Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions. The Extra Christmas Number of All The 
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sympathetic. Geniality, in its brightest and most active form, is 
conspicuous in all the productions of his pen ; and it was a happy 
moment wherein he first thought of identifying himself with the te- 
rature of Christmas time. What a book was that “ Christmas Carol, 

first published two-and-twenty years ago, since then republished 
many times, and leaving a golden wake of happy human memories 
in the hearts of all its readers who were not undeserving to read so 
much fancy, humour, pathos, wisdom, and kindliness ! And, —— 
not equal to the first creation, how graceful and charming were the 
three or four Christmas books which followed! Then ensued an 
interval of some two or three years, during which Christmas was 
no longer gladdened by the bright and pleasant utterances of Mr. 
Dickens's imagination. With the establishment of Household 
Words, however, came the institution of Christmas numbers— 
at first devoted entirely to essays on seasonable matters (some of 
which, by the way, are worthy of preservation in a more permanent 
form), but afterwards running, by a process of natur develop- 
ment, into the more popular type of stories. For several years 
past, we have been accustomed to receive, in connection with 
Household Words and All the Year Round, a yearly batch of 
novelettes, held together by a framework constructed by the 
master-hand himself. In this way Mr. Dickens has given some of 
his most admirable creations to the world—miniature pictures, 16 
is true, but finished with rare and exquisite art. The Holly-tree 
Inn, and the “ Boots” thereof, with that dainty story of the 
runaway child-lovers, will live by the side of the authors most 
elaborate works, as bearing equally with them the stamp of a 
most original genius. The Mrs. Lirriper of the last two years is 
a perfect piece of character, embedded deeply in the most noble 
and loveable parts of human nature; and many of the other 
individualities of these yearly supplements abide in the memory 
as agreeable portions of our life's experiences. The Christmas 
mae a too, have had the advantage of including contributions 
from many other able writers. Some of the best short stories 
from the pens of Mr. Wilkie Collins, of his brother, Mr. Charles 
Allston Collins, of Mr. Sala, of Mrs. Gaskell, and of several more 
whose names do not occur to us at this moment, have thus for the 
first time seen the light ; and it would not be too much to say that 
modern English fiction is permanently indebted to these Christmas 
budgets issuing from the offices in Wellington-street, _ 

The great objection to this mode of publication, if looked at 
severely, is the extremely arbitrary and often absurd nature of the 
scheme by which the separate stories are introduced and loosely 
held together. The fault certainly does not get better by repetition, 
but rather becomes more and more extravagant, by the exhaustion 
of all the comparatively natural forms in which even a fertile and 
inventive wit could present the general idea. Some of the early 
schemes had a sort of probability, or at any rate a plausible 
ingenuity, about them; but of late years the contrivances haye 
become so wildly chimerical that, with all the address with which 
they havé invariably been handled, their demands upon our patience 
have proved somewhat extreme. Beautiful as were the stories of 
“ Mrs, Lirriper’s Lodgings” and “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy” in them- 
selves, it was felt by many readers that the method in which what 
may be called the episodical stories were introduced was too 
violent even for the admitted license of Christmas literature. This 
year it is still more so. The supposed narrator is a “ Cheap Jack,” 
of the name of Marigold, whom his parents, for a freak, have 
christened “ Doctor.” In process of time, Doctor Marigold marries. 
His wife turns out to be a woman of violent temper, who cruelly beats 
their only child, a little girl, though otherwise sufficiently careful 
of her. The child (to whom the rough, simple-hearted Doctor 
Marigold himself is devoted) afterwards gets marsh fever, and 
dies in her father’s arms as he is haranguing his customers at a 
country fair. The mother, conscience-stricken, takes to drinkin 
and one day drowns herself in a fit of remorse. Marigold, bein 
left very sad and lonely, and hearing after a time of a little de 
and dumb girl who is ill-used by her step-father, a brutal showman, 
persuades that wretch, for the handsome consideration of six 
pairs of braces, to give the child up to him. He has her educated, 
and, during the two years she is away at a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, makes up a small library for her in a new travelling cart, 
and then takes into his head the extraordinary and inoileaeiie 
fancy that he should like her to read something which no one has 
ever read before. So he gets some “literary characters” to compose 
the tales in the present collection, and prefixes to them his own 
account of himself. Such is the scheme of this year’s Christmas 
Number of All the Year Round. We cannot say that, considered 
as a scheme for the introduction of detached stories, we consider 
it at all happy. 

But, as a piece of character-painting, Doctor Marigold is excel- 
lent. He is another of those beautiful creations out of the rough, 
sterling, common, honest clay of human nature which Mr. Dickens 
knows so well how to produce, and which he seems so fond of 
producing ; and in the development of his brief story we have the 
subtlest mixture of humour and pathos—not clownishly patched 
on in bits, but interfused like air and light. Let the scene at the 
Asylum, when the “ Doctor” goes to take back his adopted child, 
testify :— 

“The two years’ time was gone after all the other time before i 
and where it’s all gone to, Who knows? ‘The new cart was 
— yellow outside, relieved with wermillion and brass fittings—the old 
horse was put in it, a new ’un and a boy being laid on for the Ch 
Jack cart—and I cleaned myself up to go and fetch her. Bright 
weather it was, cart-chimneys smoking, carts pitched private on @ 
piece of waste ground over at Wandsworth where you may see ’em 
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from the Sou’ Western Railway when not upon the road. (Look out 
of the right-hand window going down.) 

“* Marigold,’ says the gentleman, giving his hand hearty, ‘I am 

glad to see you.’ 

**¢ Yet I have my doubts, sir,’ says I, ‘if you can be half as glad 
to see me, as I am to see you.’ 

“¢The time has appeared so long; has it, Marigold ?’ 

**¢T won’t say that, sir, considering its real length; but 

“¢ What a start, my good fellow!’ 

* Ah! I should think it was! Grown such a woman, so pretty, so 
intelligent, so expressive! I knew then that she must be really like 
my child, or I could never have known her, standing quiet by the 
door. 

“¢ You are affected,’ says the gentleman, in a kindly manner. 

“*T feel, sir,’ says I, ‘that I am but a rough chap in a sleeved 
waistcoat.’ 

‘**T feel,’ says the gentleman, ‘that it was you who raised her from 
misery and degradation, and brought her into communication with her 
kind. But why do we converse alone together, when we can converse 
so well with her? Address her in your own way.’ 

**T am such a rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat, sir,’ says I, 
‘and she is such a graceful woman, and she stands so quiet at the 
door !’ 

** Try if she moves tt the old sign,’ says the gentleman. 

“They had got it up together o’ purpose to please me! For when 
I give her the old sign, she rushed to my feet, and dropped upon her 





knees, holding up her hands to me with pouring tears of love and joy; 


and when I took her hands and lifted her, she clasped me round the 
neck and lay there; and I don’t know what a fool I didn’t make of 
myself, until we all three settled down into talking without sound, as 
if there was a something soft and pleasant spread over the whole 
world for us.” 


The “ patter” of the Cheap John is in one or two places given to 
the very life, and the knowledge of vagabond ways and manners 
(already not infrequently depicted by Mr. Dickens) is remarkable 
for its breadth, and yet its particularity. The conclusion of the 


number, also, is tenderly beautiful. The deaf and dumb girl marries | 


a deaf and dumb young man, and goes with him to China, where 
a child is born to them, who, it is feared, may possibly inherit 
the defect of its parents. But, on a certain Christmas Eve, 
Doctor Marigold sits by himself in the Library Cart, looking at his 
adopted daughter’s books :— 


** Sophy’s books so brought up Sophy’s self, that I saw her touching 
face quite plainly, before I dropped off dozing by the fire. This may 
be a reason why Sophy, with her deaf and dumb child in her arms, 
seemed to stand silent by meallthrough my nap. I was on the road, 
off the road, in all sorts of places, North and Sonth and West and 
East, Winds liked best and winds liked least, Here and there and gone 
astray, Over the hills and far away, and still she stood silent by me, 
with hor si'ent child in her arms. Even when I woke with a start, 
she seemed to vanish, as if she had stood by me in that very place 
only asingle instant before. 

**T had started at a real sound, and the sound was on the steps of 
the cart. It was the light hurried tread of a child, coming clambering 
up. That tread of a child had once been so familiar to me, that for 
half a moment I believed I was a going to see a little ghost. 

* But the touch of a real child was laid upon the outer handle of 
the door, and the handle turned and the door opened a little way, and 
a real child peeped in. A bright little comely girl with large dark 
eyes. 

ope Looking fall at me, the tiny creature took off her mite of a straw 
hat, and a quantity of dark curls fell all about her face. Then she 
opened her lips, and said in a pretty voice: 

*¢ Grandfather !’ Tape 

** Ah, my God!’ I cries out. ‘She can speak!’ 

*** Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask you whether there was 
ever any one that I remind you of ?’ 

“In a moment Sophy was round my neck as well as the child, and 
her husband was a wringing my hand with his face hid, and we all 
had to shake ourselves together before we could get over it. And 
when we did begin to get overit, and I saw the pretty child a talking, 
pleased and quick and eager and busy, to her mother, in the signs 
that I had first taught her mother, the happy and yet pitying tears 
fell rolling down my face.” 


The incidental stories are all good. One, we believe, is by poor 
Mrs. Gaskell, and the ghost-story—a marvellous piece of super- 
naturalism—-we should be inclined to attribute to the powerful 
and intense pen of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


TuE Geological Magazine for this month presents us with a solid, 
though not very palatable, bill of fare. The articles are all soundly 
scientific, but the subjects and the mode of treating them are heavy. 
Mr. Harry Seeley’s paper on “ A Section Discovering the Cretaceous 
Beds at Ely” is a very valuable contribution. In the Ely section the 
chalk passes down, almost imperceptibly, into a dark, greenish layer, 
which, though scarcely a foot thick, is full of nodules of phosphate of lime, 
and is really the representation of the Upper Greensand. Nowhere 
can the passage of one rock into another be more distinctly seen 
than that of the Upper Greensand of this district into the chalk. 
In the diagram accompanying the article, Mr. Seeley shows the 
relation of the Greensand to the Gault, and of this latter to the 
Shanklin Sands, which he is disposed to think might be classed with 
the Gault. Mr. G. E. Roberts gives a short and technical description 
of certain minerals from Finland, which does not seem to us to 
possess much either of originality or import. Mr. F. E. Edwards con- 
tributes an account of some new Eccene species of Cyprea and 


Marginella, The most noteworthy essay is that of Mr. T. Grindley, 
On Certain Tracks in the Manx Slates.” This communication, 
owing to its length in manuscript, has not been published in fall. 
The writer concludes, from a series of careful investigations, that the 
markings on the slates described in his memoir are not simply 
those of worms or mollusks, but are the footprints of gigantic reptiles. 
The idea of a creature of vast size, prowliag along the shore in search 
of food, is quite borne out by the trails which the rocks in question 
ores The remainder of the number is devoted to short abstracts 
of foreign memoirs, reviews of books, and reports of logical 
read before the British Association. ~ . eV E 
In the Intellectual Observer we find the usual series of pleasant 
and instructive articles on scientific subjects. Mr. Woodward o 
the number with a well-written essay on recent and fossil shield-bearing 
crustacea, in which he shows how the Limulus, or king-crab, of the 
present day is a near relative of that singular fossil form, Ewrypterus. 
The writer’s remarks, in tracing out the resemblances between recent 
and extinct forms, are of special interest, because they show us that, 
in studying the animals of to-day, we must investigate those of 
bygone ages. “Cyclones” is the title of a paper by Mr. A. 8. 
Herschel, giving an historic account of our knowledge of the science 
of circular storms. This article is full of interesting information, and 
deals fairly with the subject. It seems, however, as if the writer 
were not skilful at generalization, for he introduces a number of facts 
which are unnecessary to a philosophical exposition of the depart- 
ment of meteorology which he hastaken in hand. “ Pleasant Ways in 
Science” is the continuation of a series of papers on the general 
principles of science. The writer does not give his name, but he lays 
down the elementary laws of equilibrium in a very wasterly manner. 
Mr. Slack’s article on the “‘ Spectra of Pigments” deserves the 
perusal of spectroscopists. Mr. Townsend M. Hall tells us of the 
flint tools of Devon that they are not to be confounded with the 
pre-historic relics found in other localities. He is disposed to 
them as intermediate between those of the drift and those used by the 
early tribes of Celts. ‘They occur on top of the drift instead of in 
it, and they occur in jaxta-position with certain proofs of their human 





origin; whilst, at the same time (although, on the average, much 
smaller), they are as rude in design and manafacture as any of those 
from Amiens or Abbeville.” Mr. Broughton of the Royal Institu- 
tion, supplies a paper on “‘ Soap Bubbles,” in which several new and 
exceedingly curious experiments are detailed. The reviews are 
chiefly remarkable for a severe but honest critique oa “ Brand’s 
Dictionary of the Sciences.” 

The most important article in the Journal of Botany is that by Pro- 
fessor Church, on ‘‘ The Composition of Wheat-grain.” Most samples 
of wheat-grain, if carefully examined, will be found to consist partly of 
hard, horny, sub-translucent grains, partly of softer, opaque, floury 
| grains, and partly of grains presenting a mixed aspect. These, at 

least, are the results of the writer’s observations. He finds, however, 

that the proportions in which these several components are present 
| fluctuate considerably. Not the least curious fact which he indicates 
is that the grains which differ most in chemical composition are most 
| alike as regards physical appearances. He has arrived at four 
| distinct conclusions :—1, That in a sample of wheat the translucent 
| grains contain much more nitrogen than the opaque ones, but the same 
| percentage of water; 2, that the translucent grains are denser than 
| the opaque ; 3, that a larger proportion of the opaque grains germinates 
| and fructifies than of the translucent ones ; 4, that the yield of dressed 
| corn is greater from the denser seeds, and this corn from the greater 
perfection of its grains is itself denser. 

The Ethnological Journal continues its articles on the place of man 
in the animate scale. The essay in the present number is like those 
which preceded it—a tissue of pedantry and dogmatism. The writer 
tries to expound the relation of man to the lower animals without 
being himself conversant with natural science ; and while he heartily 
abuses the modern school of zoologists for their hastiness in framing 
generalizations, he may himself be seen tripping every moment. His 
style is especially characterized by forcible assertion and a disregard of 
evidence. Although we are disposed to think that there is a wider gap 
—even if it be in microscopic structure—between the brains of man 
and apes, we do not think the following paragraph demonstrates man’s 
superiority very clearly :—‘ Viewed as a beast, or, more politely, as a 
mammal,” says Mr. Burke, “man is the most unprotected, the most 
abandoned, the worst correlated, as regards external conditions, of all 
known beings; while, viewed as a member of a higher group, all his 
relations are admirably consistent. His delicately susceptible skin is 
in perfect relation to his mental acquirements, and his commanding 
intelligence has ample resources for bringing it into full consistency 
with the external world.” The vulgar expression “thin-skinned” must 
in future, if Mr. Burke be right, be regarded as something more than 
figurative. 

The Social Science Review pursues its remarks on “ The Fallacies 
of our Sanitary Statistics,” the paper in the present number being 
devoted to a consideration of the classification of diseases in refer- 
ence to the existing system of recording deaths. The editor, Dr. 
Richardson, gives an abstract report of the three lectures upon 
cholera which he last month delivered at Marylebone. He makes 
the following remarks as to the cause of the disease :—1. The cause of 
cholera lies outside the organism. 2. The cause can be carried from 
place to place. 3. It can be carried on clothing or any solid sub- 
stance; it possibly may be wafted a few feet in the air, but the great 
medium for its diffusion is water. 4. The poison thus generated 
increases in the bodies of infected persons, but only in the alimentary 
canal. 5. There is no evidence that it escapes from infected persons 
by any channel save from the alimentary canal. 6. The evidence 
points to the fact that in all cases the poison is swallowed. The 
article on the prevalence of suicide is also of some interest ; the writer 
concludes that, in all cases of suicide, there is reason to suppose 
insanity. 

Newton's Journal of the Arts and Sciences supplies a very important 
article on the recent gas explosion at Nine Elms, in which Dr, 








Letheby’s inquiry is very severely censured. It is shown that the 
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probable cause of the catastrophe was the circumstance that the 
‘ exhauster” had over-done its work, and thus sucked atmospheric 
air into the pipes. 

Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip completes in this number a volume 
which, for the interesting variety of natural history facts it records, 
stands unrivalled in the field of popular scientific literature. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Hebrew Scriptures. Translated by Samuel Sharpe. Vol. III. 
(Whitfield, Green, & Son.)—Mr. Sharpe has published the third 
volume of his translation or revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament. We have already reviewed the first and second 
volumes, and see no reason to alter the verdict previously pronounced. 
The third volume only differs from its predecessors in its daring 
insinuation of interpretations of prophecy in the disguise of verbal 
explanations. In the famous prophecy of the seventy weeks in 
Daniel, that German interpretation which dates the prophecy from the 
decree of Cyrus is adopted, and all the identifications are inserted in 
brackets, as if satisfactorily proved, though we fancy the ingenious 
Continental scholars who support this view would not like to see it 
placed in juxtaposition with the text, to its manifest disproof. Some 
of the translations are equally novel to English readers. ‘ Pasha” 


“ symphony” for a musical instrument (Dan. iii. 5) ? 

Once a Week Christmas Number. (Bradbury, Evans, & Co.)—For 
sixpence, the conductors of Once a Week have furnished the public 
with eighty large pages of Christmas literature, which is sure of being 
read and enjoyed on many a cheerfal hearth all over the three king- 
doms. There are poems and pleasantries, and stories out of number— 
serious stories, comic stories, sentimental stories, ghost stories, fairy 
stories, and we know not what. When we mention that the writers 
include such well-known names as Mark Lemon, Samuel Lover, 
Henry Kingsley, Mrs. Henry Wood, Shirley Brooks, Dutton Cook, 
Bessie Rayner Parkes, F. C. Burnand, &c., we say enough to show 
that the collection is necessarily very amusing. The illustrations for 
the most part we do not like. They are in the favourite modern 
fashion which mistakes ugliness for power, and slovenliness for free- 
dom. But, if people will have such productions, it is not to be 
wondered at that artists and publishers supply them. 

The Magazines for December.—We can only very briefly mention 
such of the December Magazines as arrived too late for notice last 


week. In the Englishman's Magazine, besides several other interesting | 


articles, we find a very good exposition of the wild fantasies of 
“ Swedenborgianism.” The Month is this time less theological, and 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Our London book-auction rooms offer great opportunities to reflec- 
tive minds. Strange collections are occasionally disposed of, and the 
person who has no sympathy with what is termed “ literary curiosities ~ 
must often wonder at the gatherings made with so much care and 
industry, and then sold off and scattered with a few smart blows of 
the auctioneer’s hammer. Shop-bills, tradesmen’s addrese-cards, street 
songs and patter dialogues, hotel bills, old directories, last dying 
speeches, and theatrical play-bills, have all found ardent collectors. Of 
the latter description of “literary curiosities,” Mr. Hodgson, of 
Chancery-lane, has just sold a most extensive collection, ‘“ formed by 
an amateur, who had exercised great care in arranging them.” Asan 
inducement to purchase, the auctioneer set forth that in the collection 
occurred instances of the names of C. Matthews, Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Siddons (at Hull, 1785), Miss Farren, countess of Derby, Mrs. 
Baddeley (Edinburgh, 1783), Miss Mellon, duchess of St. Albans 
(Ashby, 1791), Munden and G. F. Cooke (Chester, 1784). Of thes 
Edinburgh Theatre Royal, the collection extended from 1820 to 1859 ; 
those of the Queen’s and Opera House in the same city extended over 
asimilar period. The Glasgow Theatre was represented, and the Dublin 
collection extended to nine considerable parcels. Newcastle was repre- 
sented in twelve stout volames, and such places as Bristol, Liverpool, 
Plymouth, Birmingham, Swansea, Cork, and Sheffield, also contributed 


| several bundles or volumes. Altogether there must have been many 
(Mal. i. 8, &c.) may be supposed to look Oriental; but what of | 


thousand separate play-bills. 


As a proof of the suspicion with which the Freneh Government 
regards every publication relating to the Emperor and his family, it 


| may be mentioned that M. P. Lanfrey, the writer of a series of articles 


more literary and miscellaneous, in its character: its opening article, | 


on “ Periodical Literature at Home and Abroad,” contains some 


sensible remarks. The Victoria Magazine opens with a readable | 
paper, by P. F. André, on “ Cornelia Goethe, the Poet’s Sister,” and | 


has also a paper, full of painful details, on “ Artificial Flower-makers.” 
The British Army and Navy Review commences a series of articles on 
*The Sea Wcrthies of England”; and the Eclectic reviews several 
works connected with religion. We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of Our Own Fireside, Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, the 
Baptist Magazine, the Church of the People, and the Colonial Church 
Chronicle, Missionary Journal, and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter. 
Original Double Acrostics: Amusing and Instructive. (Routledge 
& Sons.)—We daresay this little book may be, as the title-page 
rather vaingloriously says it is, both “amusing and instructive ;” but, 
for our own part, we sadly need a key to the enigmas to enable us to 
obtain from its contents any amusement or instruction whatever. 


This the author does not give us; and, as we are bad hands at gness- 


ing all forms of riddles, much contemplation of these pages induces 
in us a feeling of despair and humiliation. However, as tere are many 
young people a good deal cleverer than we, we hereb; inform them 
that such a book is in existence, and we daresay they will make 
something out of it. ; 

Agatha, or Sketches of School Life; and the Black Sheep. By Mrs. 
Packer, Author of “ Grandfather’s Watch,” &c. (Rivingtons.)—These 
are two stories of school-girllife, written with considerable epirit and 
knowledge, and in a very amusing way. The first, which is by far 
the longest, reflects the school life both of England and France, and, 
though chequered by some serious incidents, is for the most part very 
lively. Mrs. Packer writes in a way which we should think girls 
would appreciate; and the illustrations to her book, though too 
sketchy, are rather clever. 

Jingles and Jokes for the Little Folks. By Tom Hood. (Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin.)—Mr. Hood h&s produced a capital book of bright, 
gay, sportive rhymes for the nursery and the infant schoolroom; and 
the illustrations, by C. H. Bennett, W. Brunton, Paul G ay, and 
T. Morton, though dealing a little too much in the monstrous, are 
fanciful and funny. ; 

We have also received a second edition of “Mr. Bain’s work on The 
Emotions and the Will (Longmans), into which considerable emenda- 
tions have been introduced ;—a new edition of The Rifle in Cashmere, 
by Arthur Brinckman, Late of H. M.’s 94th Regiment (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.) ;—a new edition of Mrs. J. B. Webb’s Naomi, or the Last Days of 
Jerusalem, with illustrations by Gilbert & Bartlett (Virtne Brothers & 
Co.) ;—Vol. IIf. of the library edition of the Right Hon. William 

Massey’s History of England during the Reign of George III. (Long- 
mans) ;—an illustrated edition of Mrs, Gaskell’s Cousin Phillis, and 
other Tales (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ;—a shilling edition of Paul Ferroll 


Same Publishers) ;—Part XI. of Dr. Latham’s new edition of Dr. | 


obnson’s English Dictionary (Longmans) ;—and Part I. No. 2 of the 


in the Revue Nationale, with the title of the ‘‘ History of Napoleon L, 
from his Correspondence and the new Documents,” has just received, 
through his publisher, Charpentier, a gentle hint that care must be 
had in the opinions expressed, and in the grouping of facts, and that, 
instead of the title, “‘ History of Napoleon,” which the articles, in a 
collected form, were to hear, the designation must be the “ History of 
Napoleon I.” 


Besides the facsimile editions of “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” the one 
edited by Robert Bell, and that shortly to be published, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Palgrave, by Macmritans, Mr. Gerald Massey 
promises an edition, to be entitled “Shakespeare’s Sonnets never 
before Interpreted.” As a frontispiece to the work, there will be given 
a new portrait, or, as the editor styles it, a ‘‘recovered likeness of 
the man Shakespeare.” The circular says:—“ It is claimed for this 
new reading of ‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets’ that it fathoms and unfolds 
a secret history which has been sealed for two centuries and a half, 
and solves one of the most piquant and important of literary problems. 
It shows how the things here written were once lived by Shakespeare 
and his friends; how the poet was still the player, and wore the 
dramatic mask in his ‘ idle hours ;’ how the ‘sweet Swan of Avon, 
like Wordsworth’s swan, upon St. Mary’s Lake, 


* Floats double, swan and shadow.’ 


It corrects the grave errors made by superficial research, and 
clears up the mystery of Thorpe’s (the printer’s) inscription.” 
We must not forget, however, that similar promises of clearing up 
the mystery hanging around these poems have before now been made 
by other editors, and very recently Mr. Bolton Corney, Mr. Payne 
Collier, and a French author well versed in our earlier literature, 
have tried their hands severally at the task. 


The old rooms—the “ Poets’ Gallery,” as it used to be called—of 
Messrs. Southgate & Barrett (now Southgate & Co.), in Fleet-street, 
close by Temple Bar, are again open to buyers of curious books and 
engravings. The sale of a library from Bury St. Edmunds has just 
been concluded there. Amongst the lots deserving of notice may be 


_ mentioned “ Ireland’s authentic Account of the Shakespearian Manu- 


scripts,’ with original drawings, memoranda, and letters by this 
notorious forger; and a parcel of extracts from old newspapers 
respecting portraits of Shakespeare. This lot sold at George 
Stevens’s sale for £17. 172. The smaller lots incladed the “ Nic Nac, 
or Literary Cabinet,” 2 vols. 1824; many of the now scarce pamphlets 
of Fairbairn & Hone, illustrated with George Crnikshank’s carica- 
tures; and other books and tracts of the period. 


A paragraph in the foreign journals assures us that Italy is about to 
be favoured with Government Blue-books, after the English fashion. The 
Roman and Venetian questions, the Treaty of Commerce with the 
Zoliverein, and the Recognition of Italy by various German States, 
will form the subjects of the first volumes. 


The very extensive private library and stock of books, formed by 
the late Mr. Philip Palle, bookseller, of Jersey, is now being sold by 
Messrs. Pattick & Simpson, of Leicester-square. The collection 
extends to upwards of 40,000 volumes, and the sale will occupy eight 


_ days. In looking over the catalogue, we observe that the proportion 
_ of French and English books is about equal. Some of the works are 


Sessional Papers, 1865-6, of the Royal Institute of British Architects | 


(J. H. & J. Parker). 








A portion of the second volume of the Emperor Napoleon’s “ Life 
of Cesar” is in the hands of Messrs. Casseii, Perrer, & Gaupin, the 
Emperor’s publishers. 


of a curious and uncommon character. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe has recently arranged for the press a vol 
to be entitled “ Religious Foust lt will be published by pomcearg 
Ticknor & Frexps, of Boston. 

The Gospel Magazine has just completed the hundredth year of ite 
existence. For a quarter of that period it has been under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. D. A. Doudney, and the friends of that gentleman 
have resolved on presenting him, during the comivg year, with a 
testimonial expressive of their esteem. 

The Editor of the British Army and Navy Review desires to correct 
@ wrong impression which has gone forth, that the present will be its 
ee or —— ae bo no doubt arisen from the fact 

at the Review has chan ands, and wi 
lished by Mr. Bent ey. ¥ : bata Reeties io 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., deny that there is any truth in the 
statement that their new Magazine, the Argosy, will ‘contain articles 
considered too long for Good Words. They inform us that there is no 
sort of connection between the two publications, 
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On January Ist, 1866, will be published by Messrs. Jackson, 
Watrorp, & Hopper, the first number of “The Pulpit Analyst: a 
Monthly Magazine designed for Preachers, Students, and Teachers,” 
edited by Joseph Parker, D.D. The price of each number will be 
sixpence. 

Two new novels are announced from the pen of Mr. William 
Gilbert, the author of “ De Profundis,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
Messrs. Maxwe ut & Co. will publish ‘* The Village Doctor,” and Messrs. 
Srranan & Co. the other, the name of which has not yet transpired. 

Messrs. Deiauton, Bett, & Co., of Cambridge, announce as forth- 
coming—“ The Architectural History of Glastonbury Abbey,” by 
the Rev. R. Willis, F.R.S.; “ The Aulularia of Plautus,” with notes 
and introduction, by Dr. Wm. Wagner; “ Kent’s Commentary on 
International Law,’ revised, with notes and cases brought down 
to the present time, edited by J. T. Abdy, LL.D.; “ The Mathema- 
tical Writings of Duncan Farquharson Gregory, M.A.,” with Memoir, 
by R. L. Ellis, M.A.; “ Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections,” 

eby W. H. Besant, M.A.; “ An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 
for the Use of Colleges and Schools, &c.,” by P. T. Main, B.A.; 
** Mission Life among the Zulu-Kafirs, being Memorials of Henrietta, 
Wife of the Rev. R. Robertson,” edited by Annie Mackenzie; ‘* Words 
of Comfort for the Sick and Weary,” by John Morris; “ Christian 
Drift of Cambridge Work, Classics, Mathematics, Medicine, and Law, 
considered in some of their Bearings on a Christian Education,” 
by T. Worsley, D.D.; and “ Popular Astronomy, a Series of Lectures 
delivered at Ipswich,’ by George Biddell Airy, new edition. 

Messrs. A. & C. Brack will shortly issue—‘ The Lady of the 
Lake,” by Sir Walter Scott, new edition, with photographic illus- 
trations. . 

Mr. Srrawan has sent forth a long list of forthcoming books. 
Amongst others may be mentioned — “ Millais’ Illustrations,” a 
Collection of Drawings on Wood, by John Everett Millais, R.A.; 
** Stories Told to a Child,” by the Author of “ Studies for Stories;’’ 
“**The Magic Mirror, a Round of Tales for the Young,” by William 





fully collated and revised by the various speakers; ‘‘ The Industries 
of Birmingham and its Neighbourhood ;” and “ Our Social Bees,” 
second series, by Andrew Wynter, M.D. 
Messrs. Cuas. Grirrin & Co. will publish during the present 
season—“ Golden Leaves from the Works of Pcets and Painters,” 
edited by Robert Bell; “The Poetry of the Year,” a series of illus- 
trations from drawings by Birket Foster, &c., beautifully executed in 
chromo-lithography, and mounted; “The Poems of Oliver Gold- 
smith,” very beautifally illustrated with steel engravings from 
paintings by C. Stanfield, R.A., Dr. Roberts, R.A., Thomas Stothard, 
R.A., and C. Leslie, R.A. The Poétical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
with a Memoir by William Spalding, A.M.,” illustrated with steel 
engravings; “ Poems by Thomas Chatterton,” uniform with “ Gold. 
smith’s Poems” in the Emerald series; “The Complete Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns and Walter Scott,” uniform with their 8vo. 
edition of Goldsmith ; “ The Shrine of Genius,” a Selection from the 
Works of Shakespeare, classified and analytical, arranged by Roscoe 
Mongan; “The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” arranged ir paragraphs, and illustrated by rhetorical punctua- 
tion for reading in families—Part I., the Four Gospels; “‘The Beauty 
of the Heavens,” with 100 illustrations, revised and edited by James 
Wylde, editor of the folio edition of “The Circle of the Sciences ;” 
and “ The Book of Trades,” by James Wylde. : 
The Religious Book Society will shortly publish —“ Kings of 
Society,” by theauthor of “ Self-made Men;” and Banyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ large type edition, in twelve monthly parts at 6d. each, 
with a coloured illustration. 
Messrs. CasseLt, Petrer, & Gaupin’s list of books for the present 
season includes — ‘* Adventures of Baron Munchausen,” with 140 


| illustrations by Gustave Doré; “ Dante’s “Inferno,” illustrated with 


Gilbert ; “ Alfred Hagart’s Household,” by Alexander Smith; “Days — 
of Yore,” by Sarah Tytler ; ‘‘ Men and Money,” by Jeremiah Gotthelf; | 
** Lives of Indian Officers, forming a Biographical History of the Civil | 


and Military Services,” by John W. Kaye; “‘Citoyenne Jacqueline, a 
Woman’s Lot in the Great French Revolution,’ by Sarah Tytler; 


“*Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Furope,” by G. Muir | 


Mackenzie and A. P. Irby; * London Idyls,” by Robert Buchanan ; 
“**Sermons and Expositions,” by the late John Robertson, D.D.; 


“Family Prayers for the Christian Year,” by Henry Alford, D.D.; | 


“* Christ the Light of the World,” by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. ; “ Theology 
and Life,” by E. H. Plamptre; “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” by Horace 


Bushnell ; “‘ Hymns and Hymn- Writers of Germany,” by W. Fleming | 


Stevenson; “The Twenty-four Books of the Holy Scriptures, Care- 


fully Translated according to the Masoretic Text, after the best | 
| Bonar (H.), Days and Nights in the East. 


Jewish Authorities,” by Isaac Leeser; ‘Illustrations of the Divine | 
| Bowles (Mrs.) 


Government,” by Dr. Southwood Smith, new edition; “ Inspiration,” | 


by J. B.; and “ Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects,” by Sir John | 
| Calendar of State Papers. Foreign series. 


¥. W. Herschel, Bart. 


Messrs. Srety & Co.’s list of forthcoming books includes—“ Sal. | 
vator Mundi: a Series of Brief Meditations on the Life of Christ, in | 
Prose and Verse, selected from Great Divines,” with photographic | 


illustrations ; ** Ronald’s Reason, or the Little Cripple,’ a book for 
boys, by Mrs. S. C. Hall; ‘* Sybil and her Live Snowball,” a book for 
girls, by the author of “ Dick and his Donkey ;” “ Harry Lawton’s 
Adventures, or a Young Sailor’s Wanderings in Strange Lands ;” 
** Winged Things, or True Stories about Birds,” for young children, 
by the author of “ Little Animals ;” ‘‘ Wayside Pillars,” by the author 
of “ Village Missionaries,” &c.; “ Parish Work, a Brief Manual for 
the Younzer Olergy,” by the Rev. Canon Champneys. 

Messrs. Grirrith & FarRAn, as usual, provide a good assortment 
of books for children, with others adapted as presents to older per- 
sons :—* The Year : its Leaves and Blossoms,” illustrated by Henry 


| Gay’s Fables, wit 


Stilkie, in thirteen beautifal plates, executed in the highest style of | 


<chromo-lithographic art, with verses from the poets; “ Almeria’s 


Castle, or My Early Life in India and England,” by Lady Lushington, 
with twelve illustrations; ‘ Fatherland, or How the Birds Lived at — 


Greenlawn,” by G. W. Fenn, with illustrations by F. W. Keyl; “ What 
became of Tommy,” by Emilia Marryat Norris, with illustrations by 
Absolon; “The Australian Babes in the Wood: a True Story told 
in Rhyme for the Young,” by the author of “ Little Jessie,” with 
fourteen engravings from drawings by Hugh Cameron, A.R.S.A., 
J. M‘Whirtie, George Hay, J. Lawson, &c.; “ Trottie’s Story Book, 
True Tales, in Short Words and Large Type,” by the author of 


| Laxton (H.), Tables for Workmen's Charges. 2s. 6d. 


“*Tiny Stories,” &c., with eight illustrations by Weir; and “Early | 


Days of English Princes,” by Mrs. Russel Gray, with illustrations 
by John Franklin, new and enlarged edition. 

Messrs. Gatt & INnGuis have in the press—“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
with six illustrations printed in oil colours; “ The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” printed in oil colours. 

Mr. R. Harpwicke announces—“A Popular History of the 
‘Toilette and Cosmetic Arts in Ancient and Modern Times, with a 
Notice of the different Theories of Beauty, and copious allied Infor- 
mation, Social, Hygiene, and Medical,’ §by Arnold J. Cooley ; “ The 
Cattle Plague, Definitions, Symptoms, Post-mortem Appearances 
and Nature, Remedial Treatment, Preventive Legislation, Past His- 
tory and Ravages Abroad, Present History and Ravages at Home, 
Official Report of the International Congress, 1863,” by Professor 
Gamgee ; “‘ Clinical Notes on Uterine Surgery, with special reference 
to Sterility,” by J. Marion Sims, MD.; “ Australia for the Con- 
sumptive Invalid, the Climate, Prospects, Voyage, and Residence,” 
by Isaac B. Brown, Jun.; Smith’s “ Ferns, British and Foreign, 
their History, Organography, Classification, &c., with Directions for 
their Culture,” by John Smith, A.L.S.; “ An Illustrated Catalogue 
of the British Fossil Sponges, with Description and Figures,” by 
8. J. Mackie, F.G.S.; “A Plain Account of British Beetles,” by 
‘W. H. Groser, F.G.S.; “ British Reptiles,” by M. C. Cooke; “ British 
Land and Freshwater Shells,” by Ralph Tate; “ British Association, 
£865, Report of the Proceedings at the Birmingham Meeting,” care- 











76 large designs by Gustave Doré, English Text by Cary; “The 
Holy Bible,” with Gustave Doré’s illustrations, ‘n Monthly Parts, at 
half a crown, Part I. in January; and “Little Songs for Me to 
Sing,” set to music by Henry Leslie, and illustrated with 12 original 
drawings, by J. E. Miilais, R.A. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Agatha: Sketches of School Life, by Mrs. Packer. Feap., 5s. 
Aids to Devotion. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Anatomical Remembrancer (The), 6th edit, 32mo., 3s. 6d. 
Bain (A.), The Emotions and the Will. 2nd edit. Gr. 8vo., 15s. 
Barwell (R.), On Cure of Club Foot. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Beecher (H. W.), Sermons. Vol, IL. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Bell’s English Poets. New edit.—Surrey. Feap., 1s. ” 
Bell & Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.—Shakespeare, Edited by T. Keightley. Vol, I. 
18mo., 3s. 
Beasley (H.), Pocket Formulary. 8th edit. 18mo., 6s. 
Blair (Mrs.), The Henwife. 5th edit. tee 4s. -~ — 7s. 6d. cold, 
cap., 38. 6d. 
ife’s Dissolving Views. Feap., 3s. 
Brodie (G.), Constitutional History of the British Empire. 3 vols. 8vo., £1, 16s, 
Brown (I. B.), Australia for the Consumptive Invalid. Or. 8vo., 5s. 
Elizabeth, 1560-61. Royal Svo., 15a, 
Chavasse (P. H.), Advice to Mothers. Sthedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Chatterton (Lady), Leonore, 2nd edit, Feap., 7s. 64. 
Children’s Friend (The), Vol. for 1885. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Christian Treasury. Vol. for1865. Royal 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Chorch Builder (The). Vol: for 1865. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Collier (Admiral), France on the Eve of the Great Revolution. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Cooke (IT. W.), On Cancer. 8vo., 12s, 6d. 
Dyer (T. H.), History of the City of Rome. 8vo,, 15s. 
Englishman's M ine (The). Vol. If. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Memoir by O. F. Owen. New edit. 
Gentle Life (The). 2ud series. Feap., 6s. : 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, with Memoir by W. Spalding. New edit. Sm. 4to., 
7s. 6d, 
Good Stories. Vol. VI. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Hamilton (J.), The Lamp té the Path. 18mo., Is. 6d, 
Hill (R.), Sunday Sehool Lessons on the Collects. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Hickman (W.), On Cancerous Disease of Bone. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Hogg (R.), Gardener's Year Book, 1866. Feap., 1s. 
Homer's liiad, translated by J.C. Wright. PartIV. Cr. S8vo., 5s. 
Vol. IL. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 


Feap., 3s. 6d, 





Hughes (Rev. H.), Remarkable Scenes of the Bible. 
18mo., 2s. 


| Jennings Gi), The Love of God, 16 2 = . 
Jones (T. W.), Principles and Practice of Ophthalmic Medicine, 3rd edit. Feap., 
12s, 6d 


Lavater (J "C.), Physiognomy. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 


Lear (E£.), The Book of Nonsense. Part. I. Oblong, Is. 
Macdonald (D. G. F.), Hints on Farming. 5th edit. 8vo., £1. 1s. 
Massey (W.), History of England during the Reign of George III, New edit, 


Vol. ILf. fFcap., 6s. 
May (T. B.), Questions on Sugden’s Law of Vendors and Purchasers, 12mo., 
6s. 6d 


Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, New Series, Vol. XXX. 8vo., lds, 

Millicent Kendrick, by E. J. Worboise. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

Millais (J. E ), Drawings on Wood, 4to., 16s. 

Missing Link Magazine. Vol. I. 8vo., 4s. 

Mother’s Treasury (The). Vol. for 1865. Svo., 2s. 

Munchausen’s (Baron) Adventures, Lilustrated by Gustave Doré. 4to., £1. ls, 

Naughty Girl (the) of the Family. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Old oe tee (The), by W. G. Strauss. 3 vols, Or. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d, 

Our Curate’s Budget. Vol. II. Fesp., 2s. 

Our Own Fireside. Vol II. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Page (D.), Handbook of Geological Terms, 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d 

Pearson's (Bp), Expesition of the Creed, edited by J. Nichols. 
8vo., 8s. 

Queer Customers. Feap., ls. 

Kalph Darnell, by Capt. M. Taylor. 3 vols. Cr. Svo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Robertson (Dr. J.), Sermons and Expositions. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Sala (G. A.), A Trip to Barbary. S8vo., 15s, 

Science Gossip. Vol. I. Royal 8vo., 5s. 

Seaton (Gen. Sir T.), From Cadet to Colonel, 2 vols. Or, 8vo., £1. 1s, 

Shakspesre’s Songs and Sonnets. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Smiles (S.), Lives of Boulton and Watt. 8vo., £1. 1s. 

Stevenson (W. F.), Praying and Working. New edit. Feap., 1s. 6d, 

Sunday School Teacher’s Treasury, 1865. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Tales from “ Blackwood.” Re-issue, Vol. VIIL. Feap., ls. 

Tarner (H.), Eton French Accidence. i2mo., 4s. 

(H. and F.), Eton French Reading Book. 12mo., 4s. 

Tennyson (A.), Enoch Arden, 26 illus. by Hughes. Or. 4to., 21s. 

, The Princess. Illus . New edit, 8vo., 10s, 6d. , 

Williams (J.), Missionary Enterprises in the South fea Islands. New edit. Royal 
8vo., 1s. 

Williamson (A. W.), Chemistry for Students. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Wood (J. G.), Homes without Hands. New edit. 8ve., 2ls. 

Woolner (T.), My Beautiful Lady. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Wordswor:h’s Poems for the Young. New edit. 1é6mo., 3s. 6d. 


“New odit, 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every faturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 





Contznts or No, 283, DrcempEr 2, 1865 :— 


Review or Potrrtics. Music, 
The Insurrection in Jamaica. The London Theatres. 
Ministerial Indications. ScrEncE. 


The Escape of 7. oe 
Right Honourable Friends. 
Hard Labour in Dorsetshire. 


Mongy anv CoMMERCE :— 
Sir M. Peto and the ‘“‘ Money Market 


Cholera. ~atenall 
Sark. . Reviews oF Booxs:— 
wt a Renaissance, Transylvania. 
yl se in Spitalfields New Novels. 
A House in Spitalfields, Herman Grimm’s New Essays. 


Our University Letter. Fesmeentien. 


Tux “Lonpon Rsvisw” CuvuRCH| gf tories from the East. 
Commission :— The Magazines. 
No. XxXxXV.—The College of St. Bees. Short Notices. 
Five Arts :— Literary Gossip. pee 
The Society of Painters in Water-| List of New Publications for the 
Colours, Week. 





Post-ofBce Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


<> 











OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 

the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, Nine 

dusk, Admission ls. WILLIAM CALLOWE, Secretary. 


INTER EXHIBITION, under the Superintendence of 

Mr. WALLIS, REMOVED from the French Gallery to the SOCIETY 

OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERY, Suffolk-street, Pall- , is NOW OPEN 
from 9 until 5 o’clock daily. Admission One Shilling. . 


ha be LET, superbly Furnished, a most desirable modern 
FAMILY RESIDENCKE, standing on high ground and dry gravel, near a 
cburch and railway station, a short distance from town. It is approached by a 
handsome flight of steps and portico, and contains large drawing, diving, and 
billiard-rooms, compact library and conservatory, 12 bed and dressing-rooms, bath- 
room, and spacious domestic offices, In the grounds, and approached by separate 
drive, are couch-house, stabling, man’s dwelling, and Jaundry. There is also cow- 
two cows, and large meadow.—For further particulars, apply, by letter, to 

T. H., care of Mr. Reynolds, Wellington-street, Strand. 


O be LET or SOLD, a DWELLING-HOUSE, containing 


six-rooms, kitchen, scullery, &c., situate near a railway station.—Apply, by 
letter, to P.V., care of Mr. Tallack, 36, Southampton-street, Strand. 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

STOCKS, Shares, Eastern Indian and Mining Securities, contaios alist of 

the safest and most desirable Investments of the day, paying 5 to 12 per cent. 

BARRETT & CO., Stock, Share, and Finance Brokers, 9, Spring-gardens, Charing- 
cross, London. 


—_— JOINT-STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED), 
6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 

















BUMS MERED CAPTEBE, ccccccscscsdstecscsescccccccnsnescecoscnccoes £2,000,000 
Tins Indnsetanihensécithegeesepiiincoeqnansebqacdtevernecessadeteonqumncetins §00,000 
EEE SE UTEEED -acktpcntnodustnndnbecsipnnanenediipiecansinangniesesnescese 30,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED. 
Pepsgatle ee at 4} per cent. per annum, 
FE fs Se 5 - a 
Ditto at 14 days’ notice ...............cccceeceeeeeees SS » wa 


Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 
J. F. WILKINSON, Managing Director. 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 


Dec, 7, 1865. 








Directors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Eeq., (Chairman.) 

JOB CAUDWELL Esq., F.R.8.L. (Deputy-Chairman.) 
Captain George Bayly. Joseph A. Horner, Eeq. 
Francis Brodigan, E 9 OF. The Rev. Robert thane, M.A, 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon, Lord Teynham. 

GrenErat ManacEr.—Hubert Geo. Grist, Esq., F.S.8. 

Rusipent Actuary.— George 8. Horsnail, Eeq., A.I.A. 

NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life A h i 
PE PN tet ee fhe e Assurance have been introduced by 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon undoubted Securities. 


DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and da ich i i 
allowed at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. eee een eee 


DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, similar to the Shares of Building 
Societies (but free from the rieks of membership) bearing compound interest at 
*ONA FIDE INVESTORS, devrous ofc cele and perm 

I ( lesirous of a safe and anent me f em- 
ploying capital, may obtain a few of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten 
g8 on application, and Ten Shillings on allotment. Dividend 7} per cent, 


per annum. 
INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, pregeess to work energetically, 
LIBERAL TERMS, in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


HUBERT GEO, GRIST, F.S.8., General M . 
Chief Offices : 370, Strand, London, W.C, ; ew 


< Se LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1, Dale-street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 7, Cornhill, and 
Charing-cross, London, 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 18650. 


required, on 





Year. Fire Premiums, Life Premiums. Invested Funds 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,674 236 ,244 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted,  - 








THE QUEEN 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Lrvgerroot Orricz.—QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS. 


Lonpow Orricz.—QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, E.C. 








At the ANNUAL MEETING of PROPRIETORS held on the 26th October, 
1865, BERNARD HALL, Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair, the 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the yeer stated :— 

That the Fire Premiums for the year amounted to... £115,285 


That 529 Life Policies were issued insuring ............s++sseeeeeee £304,777 
That the New Life Premiums amounted to ...........++ eee ve £8,058 
That the Life Income Was .......ccccsesceserereeeeseeersnenenneneneseeers £27,756 


And that upwards of 57 per cent. of the entire Net Premiums had been added to 
the Life Fund, 


That the Subscribed Capital amounted to..........scseeseeeneneeees £1,883,220 
That the Paid-up Capital was ..........ecccsseeeeesereeerennnnes greets £188,322 °* 
And that the Reserve Funds amount t0...........cccccsceeeseenereee £147,638 





HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCES AT RATES AS 
MODERATE AS THOSE OF OTHER FIRST-CLASS OFFICES, 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR, 1865. 
SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


NINETY PER CENT. OF THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG 
THE ASSURED. 








THE BOOKS OF THE 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLOSE ON 31st DECEMBER. 





Proposals for LIFE INSURANCE must be lodged at the Head Office, in 
Loyponw and Eprnzureu, or with the Agents of the Company, on or before the 
above date, otherwise the Policy will not be entitled to share in the Division of the 
Surplus then to be declared. 

The FUND to be Divided will consist of the Profits accumulated during the 
Seven Years since 1858. 





The MARKED SUCCESS which has attended the nrrns of this Commeey 





during the last two years is shown by the LARGE AMOUNT OF INSU 
EFFECTED, viz.— 
2311 NEW LIFE POLICIES, assuring ............:0::seseseeeees £1,988,437 
New Annual Premiums ................sscsssecsersescssessssesesencesnees £64,897 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Increase in Fire Premiums during the same period 
BITS 00 css csecascosncesstngsiccisetesvebensicnasnescombintinnnten £100,000 
Every facility offered to Insurers, and all kinds of business transacted. 


Forms of Proposals, and full information, may be had at the Head Offices, or 
from any of the Agents of the Company. 





HEAD OFFICES: 


eR bisccinteietesevenecasnncis 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
West End Office 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
ee 64, Prince’s-street. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


The following figures will show an increase quite unprecedented in the history of 
the Company :— 






he amount assured in 1862 was ............see0e. atdoutpaueds .-. £151,065 
Ditto a OR BOGB 4 ‘cccnienecincaeiadastibein «+» 194,162 
Ditto én TE ROE 10 | tivecteotutinninaniniaiaiamenel 266,450 


To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate rates and liberal 
management, 


The bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cases to 
four-fifths of the premiums paid. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


for TWOPENCE. — EXCURSIONISTS secure 
£100 this sum for their Families in CASE of DEATH, o 


£1 Weekly for themselves if injured by RAILWAY ACCIDENT, by taking an 
Insurance Ticket of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


SINGLE end DOUBLE Journey INSURANCE TICKETS to the DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION or elsewhere oe robe obtained at all the RAILWAY 
ATI . 


N.B.—Take your INSURANCE TICKET when you poy your Fare, 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
may be Insured against by an ANNUAL POLICY, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PECIAL NOTICE—DUTY OFF TEA.—All Prices again 
Reduced Sixpence per Pound. Strong to Fine Black Tea, 1s, 6d., 2s., 26. 6d., 
Rt F pound, en = Saidous — oe World produces is now 
on . 6d. per . ich, rare, choice Coffees 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 
PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William-stre London 
B.C, A Price-Current Free. Bugars at Market Pree.” “8 —_ 
ae eo: — all —_ Carriage Free, by their own vans, within eight 
miles, and send Teas ees, an ices, Carri i station 
market town in England, if to the value of 4a. tS ley T 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agent i i 
We a FB gents or any connection with any House in 


EVOLVING SHUTTERS, 30 per Cent. REDUCTION IN 


PRICE.—Messrs. CLARK & Cco., le Patentees of SEL ILING 
SO re 
where all communications m1st now be addressed, cid ’ ie a 
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